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TO T H B 

R EADER. 

TTJT/^Hofoevtr thou art, into wbcfe 
fjK bands this paraphrafe may fall, 
know that the author of it is not 
mar enough any Nobleman to put it into bis 
hands ; nor bath be face enough (as is the 
mode of this daring age) to call at a diftance -, 
but could be do both y yet know alfo, he 
would do neither •, for he defireth not, that 
any things either of others, or bis own, 
fijould be patronized beyond its own native 
worth ; and is bimfelf as willing, as any 
touchy-beaded Decriers of anatomy and ana* 
tomijtSy of all art and artijts, that all 
the fhame that is due to the ill managing 
of this good Subjeft, Jhould return upon his 
own pate ; and fucb is. bis allegiance to bis 
king, that if be can but keep off their foul 
fingers from bim y to which they are apt 
enough, be cares not bow heavy they fall up- 
on himfelf : And on the other band y if then 
be any thing herein contained, of true value, 
it will but fbine the brighter for the rubs 
find petulant endeavours of all conduttitious 
detrusors •, who, being thrujt out of fom 
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To the R E A D E R. 

mrcenary employments* in a few months 
lime* by their mother wit, (which for want 
of good neighbours they greatly cry up them- 
fehes, and inftead of bad neighbours do 
clcfely infinuate as tf aH others wanted it) 
can grt- knowledge enough in phyjkk to con- 
temn and vilify* and in two words (viz. 
(.alenifts and fools) abundantly confute all 
thofe worthy perfoni* who from childhood to 
gray -hair s^ have been ftudying* endeavour- 
ing, and praying * have been exercifing both 
their minds and their bodies * their heads* 
their hearts* and their hands \ that they 
rnoy become expert feconds unto nature* and 
meet combatants for all thofe dreadful ene- 
mies that the fins of man have Jlirred up 
againfl the peace of his own body. But he- 
ft de this f cum of ill conditioned Zoili, there 
are ethers alfo nibbling at the heel of learned 
fhyficians \ whofe wounds, though feemingly 
flight ly irfiiftedy yet are far worfe than the 
former \ and that not only becaufe they are 
perfons of credit and knowledge, but becaufe 
they pretend friendfhip, and kifs while they 
do the ' mifebief Thefe are thofe* whom 
birth, education, and indujlry, have fo fe- 
curely feated in fyonour* that nothing can 
pofftbly dethrone them* but that which caji 
the angels from heaven, and man out of p' 
radife * that abominable <pv<nW»?, wb>' 
ever did* and for ever will fet Gr ' 
Jifiance \ and the bejl of their f rw 
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but in time mind them, that tbofe fmart re* 
fleftions without caufe, both in private and 
public k, not only upon particular perfonr, 
but upon whole focieties of men, half of 
whom they know not fo much as by boar- fay) 
feem to have a tinflure of that virulent poi- 
fon, which as ca/ily and as quickly pro* 
ceeds out of knowledge, as the worm did out 
of Jonah* s gourd ; and will (if not fpeedily 
prevented) foon wither into nothing all 
that content under which they have for a 
ftafon gladly fhadowed tbemfelves. And 
here I am afrefb put in mind of the ftory of 
Herod, who perfecuted tbe world's worthies* 
and, becaufe be Jaw it pleafed tbe people \ be 
proceeded farther alfo : And thus pre) ecu ting 
his rage and ambition, in royal apparel, and 
with popular oratory, the angel of tbe Lord 
Jmote him, becaufe be gave not God tbe glory, 
and be was eaten of worms. That main and 
beft end, which fecureth all men in their tin* 
dertakings, was it which firft moved tbe 
author hereof to ftudy f acred pbilofopby, and 
to apply bimfelf to tbe interpretation of fucb 
fcriptures, as border upon that faculty unto 
which be hath betook bimfelf ever ftnee bo 
bath had tbe judgment of eleSion wherein be 
might be mofl ferviceable in his generation. 
This was tbe good feed: but falling into a 
■ * m * and ill manured foil, bath, for tbe pre- 
' -d no better a blade, than what 
■*"■■■■ v ; :/ : :h however, if it pleafe tbe 
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the Lord to pro/per, may bring forth cS 
ufeful fruit as thofe that fern more fair 
and flourijhing. Herein old men may 
fee their own natural faces, as in a glafs \ 
and young men may forefee, what (If they 
live) will certainly betide them in their 
latter end. Syjiems and ccmpleat treatifes 
(though out of fafhion, and confeqttently 
neglefted in this mimical age) are of bet- 
Per ufe, than fragments of mechamfm t 
and independent pieces of experimental know- 
ledge, which by mofi men at prefent are had 
in greateft honour and reputation ; but, in 
this refpeif of honour, the groundwork of 
what is here difcourfed upon far furpaffcth 
them all ; the author thereof being the wifeft* 
and the greateft earthly potentate throughout 
all generations. The portraiture that is here 
drawn, is done by the hands of no meaner a- 
perfon than king Solomon, and may jufily 
be called, clx«\ pouriXw • that fuper abundant 
wifdom in natural things, which it pleafed 
God miracukufly to enrich him withal, be- 
yond all that were before him, or Jince to 
this very day, being no where more graphi- 
cally delineated, than in this defcription of 
age ; whereby it plainly appears that Solo- 
mon was not like that forward traveller, 
Who was well fkilled in foreign countr : . 
and, in the mean time, knew littl' 
thing of his own native Land. • r " ' 

*very well knew all vegetal . 
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cedar in Labanon, to the byffop tbatfpring- 
etb cut of tbt wall, and tbofe matures alfo 
of an higher rank, namely \ all beafts, fowls ', 
creeping things, and fijbes : So neither was 
be ignorant at home ; but that wherein bit 
great eft wifdom confijied, was, that he per- 
feSiy knew bimfelf\ and that intus ct in 
cute ; both in refpeft of the inward and the 
outward man : All the fecret and myfleriouf 
powers of the mind were as naked and open 
before him, as the vijible parts of the body 
are before a vulgar anatomijl, and his \vx*~ 
\oyla, in this allegory contained, doth more 
fully and fatisfaElorily declare and diftingttifh 
them, than wbatfoever hitherto bath been 
endeavoured to that purpofe, by the beft of 
moralifts •, and as for the parts of the body* 
tbofe appojite fymbols which are here all 
along the defcription brought to exprefs them, 
do abundantly declare bis moft exquijite and 
exaff knowledge in them all. Not only fucb 
a knowledge, as was then attained in the 
world, or as Jhould in after-ages be attained' 
by any ; but fucb an one, as was attainable, 
or as the human nature was able to compre- 
hend ;, and wbatfoever certain inventions in 
anatomy have crowned the ingenious inquirerr 
m !*<cceidmg time, lie couched in fame one or 
"xprcffion of this allegoyy. s/mongmany 
*t%s, it is here clearly demonstrated, 
; '■■<•/ " ; on perfectly knew, and as plainly 
'/.„ ,!?,% method would give leave, 
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difcribed the circular motion of the blood ; the 
beft and moft ufeful invention of this latter 
age. And as for the fubjett wbicb is dtrett- 
ly here intended* viz. the defcription of the 
infirmities of age, though it be compendioufly 
bandied by him, yet it is compleatly done in 
all things appertaining thereunto, both mo- 
ral, natural, and divine. And indeed, what 
can the man fay that comes after the king ? 
Tie moft knowing and ingenious perfons in the 
beft enlightned generations, can add no more 
hereunto, than they can unto their own fea- 
ture : It only remains \ that fome fucb give 
us the full interpretation of what is here de- 
livered, ftnee it p leafed the king to leave it t9 
a ft* r ages* inveloped with a canopy of the 
fame wifdom that indited it. And if this 
weak effay may excite any fucb, for the future 
lovingly to correct what is here amifs, and to 
fupply what is here deficient ; // will be a moft 
acceptable work •, but if for theprefent, cour- 
teous reader, it may be of any ufe to thee, as 
a man, as a fcbolar, as a pbilofopber, as a 
pbyjician, as a chriftian, follow the intimation 
that is here given thee, and I will follow thee 
with s a good wifh, wbicb I am fure Jhall 
be accomplifhed for thee* and for all thofe, 
that honeftly labour in Cod's word and 
work -, I mean, 

. " I bid thee God r :u s 
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King Solomon's Portraiture 
of Old Age.- 
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Ecclef. xii. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh* 
when thou /halt fay , I have no fhafure in them. 

While the fun, or the light, or the moon, or the ftarj 
he not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain. 

In the day when the keepers of the houfe Jhall tremble » 
and the firong men Jhall bow themfehves, and the 
grinders erafe becaufe they are few, and thofe thai 
look out of the windvws he darkened. 

And the doors Jhall be Jhut in theftreets, when the found 
of the grinding is low, and he Jhall rife up at the* 
voice of the bird, and all the daughters of mufick Jhall 
be brought low. 

Mfo when they Jhall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears Jhall be in the way, and the almond-tret 
Jhall fourijh and the grajhopper Jhall be a burthen y 
and defire Jhall fail, becaufe man goetb to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the ft reefs. 

Qr ever the fiver cord be loafed, or the golden bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, <w 
the wheel broken at the ciftern. 

THE, Oracles of God are given forth 
that the men of God may be made 
wife unto fplvation, (2 Tim. iii. 15.) 
and all thofe that through faith hare themfeivet 
exercifed therein ; (hall, thro' grace, (the Spirit 
of God moving upon the waters,) obtain that 
moft defired ectd ; but this mam li^pinefs, is 
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not the only, that may be acquired by fearch« 
ing the fcripture ; for there are many natura 
things, the knowledge whereof may be bettei 
gained in one line of them, than in whole vo- 
lumes of codfaifed fcaturalffts : Wherefore ht 
that fa ttettttefeaf of God (hall apply himfel; 
*d ttterti, taiay think ftot Only t6 have eternal 
life, but by "the way alfo to obtain the triK 
knowledge of moft things that appertain to this, 
Seek firji the Kingdom of God 9 end all other thingi 
Jballbe added unto thee; Mat. vi. 33. Solomon 
fought after nothing but wifdom, but fee what 
a gracious anfwer he received, / have given thei 
a wife -and an underfiandhtg hearty I have alfo gi* 
inn that which thou huft not ajkea\ both riches am 
hon<mr y and I will lengthen thy days, 1 Kings iii. 
5 — 15. Thus it pleafeth God to deal with thote 
tvftb ate firtcfere, not only to give them thefi 
hearts ddire, but to fuperadd fomewhat they 
Xvete hot aware of, that may be beneficial to 
them in their courfe of life. Looking after the 
duty of man, which is compleatly fet down in 
ver. 13. of this chapter, I find before I come 
there, an anatomical enumeration of the (ad 
fymptoms of extreme old age, and fuch an one 
atltteft fab bdid'to fay, !s fie* ellewhere to Us 
fttftd. Wfcfcthfe fttffcihdfthfc ortmticientGod, 
tHrbogh Vi* tevkttt Stfarttn <haH defcrfbfc it, 
JWiy'ffiduldl*^^ ^igJnatfca! 

I t ednfeft it, strfd exceeding difficult ; where- 
free I teVe*e1tt6rt AS^fehtlf Spited, inyft* 
* to 
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to the interpretation of it. And fo much the 
nther, becaufe I find various fenfes put upon 
the words, and fcarce any one hath, without 
interruption, carried the allegory clean through 
the whole fix verfes, as I judge it ought to be. 
And becaufc a miftake in the parts of man, may 
csufe a miftakt in the literal int erpretation, I 
(whofc ftudy it hath been to be more verfed 
in thofe than ufual interpreters) do take the 
liberty to endeavour explication, wherein, if 
betide my own (atisfa&ion and content, I (hall 
add any thing to others knowledge, I {halt 
therein have a fecond reward. 

I am not ignorant of all, nor do I dripife any 
of thofe feveral interpretations both literal and 
myfticai, that feveral learned and good men have 
been exercifmg thecnfelves in* There are that 
expound all this allegory, or at leaft fome part 
of it, to a ftate of wickednefe, to a ftate of po- 
verty, to a ftate of fpiritual defertion, to a fa- 
mine of bread, or of the Word of God, to the 
feveral difperfions and captivities of the Jnvs 9 
to the deftru&ion of both the temples, and of 
Jirufalem, to the obftinacy of the 7«w, to 
the unprofittbknds of the Gentiles under their 3 
mroBtay, to the apoftafy of the latter times, 
to the end of the world, and to the day of 
judgment, I know God doth at fundry times, 
4MI -in divers manners lpeak unto the world 
by Tits femrtts, THb. i. r. And knowing this 
fifft, thattto prophecy of the icripturc is of 

B a any 



4 King Solomon' j Portraiture 
any private interpretation ; I know this from 
thence, that no private interpreter whatfoever 
is to bind up others to the meafure of his own 
underftanding. Now as I am againft no other, 
fo there is no other againft me in this that I am 
about. All that can be faid concerning it, is, 
that it is low, and mean, and ordinary, how- 
ever (confeft by all) it is true, genuine* and 
proper. And this may be faid of it beyond all 
other whatfoever; that it is the bafis and foun- 
dation o£ all the reft. And every one of them 
receive their darity of truth, from the ana- 
logy they bear to this primary interpretation ; 
that is, that thefe fix verfes are a true and pro- 
per defcription, of the natural, infirm, and 
decrepit age of mankind. That which the 
Latins call at as capularis ; the age of him who 
is fhortly to be taken unto death, or into 
the coffin, or upon the bier, or into the 
grave ; plainly the age of him, who is by courfe 
of nature jaft at his lafl, and muft ere long ne« 
<£flarily yield to inevitable diflblution. There 
is. jn that language alfp another word (which 
vay foeyer we tafce ;ts etymology) that will ex- 
cellently fignify unto us the condition here de^ 
lineated. . And that is fifotmum > for whether 
we take it, quaft.filicea hernia lahorans* he that 
is , troubled with hard ruptures, as very old 
men for the ( mpft part are, or fiUberbaufpru^h&' t 
that i/yiU foon call into irfe ivch^-hepb jwjvw 

then accuftomec^ *9 funcxaJ ^f r ajj yry nrf ^ w : 
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of OLD AGE. 5 

filenttbui brtvi cernendus, he that will quickly 
be free among the dead ; or laftly, ftlicts cernens ; 
he that by his age and infirmity is continually 
put in mind of his tomb ; or rather (that which 
feems to be moil proper) he that is bowed 
down with age, fo that he cannot but behold 
the ground whereon he now ftands, and under 
which he muft ere long be laid. And this 
anfwereth ertadHy to the Greek word, fifvi, 
*an*g« to ug ynv ©p£v.- 

I (hall not take upon me precisely to limit 
the bounds of this decrepit ftate, forafoiuch ,aa 
they are various, in refpedt ofthedifpofitioris 
of mens bodies, of their courfe of lives, and 
alfo of the places and ages in which they live. 
The lives of the 1 Patriarchs before the flood 
were extended to almoft a thou&nd years, Gen. 
v. 27. and yet we read not of thofe fad fymp- 
toms attending them, as attend us now at four* 
fcore. About the time of the flood, God ab- 
breviates the courfe of man's life, and feemp 
precifely to fet it at one hundred and twenty 
years, Oen. Ixiii. I know very well moft men 
would have this text to be underftood as a 
threatening only to the prefent inhabitants of 
the old world, that it fhould be fo many years 
before the flood fwept them all away : But It 
feems to me (and not to me only *) rather to 
intend the cutting (hort of the life of man for 
the future. For if is clear by the context, that 

B 3 the 
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the flood came upon the world within an hun- 
dred years after this denunciation ; which was 
made when Noab was live hundred years old, 
Gm. v. 32. And be was but fix hundred years 
old when the flood of waters was upon the 
earth, ch. vii. 6. Now God doth feldom anti- 
cipate the execution of his judgments in wrath, 
but doth often prorogue it in mercy. It is as 
clear alfo, that many there were, even after the 
flood, whofe lives were prolonged beyond this 
appointedperiod, but they found it very burthen- 
fome and grievous, and miferies with their age 
daily came upon them ; the firft-born of death, 
about that time began to devour their ftrength, 
Jcb xviii. 13. and to take pofleflion of them in 
the right ofhim that was to fuc^eed. And they 
might then be Jfcid to die, in the fame proprie- 
ty of language, as Adam did in the day where- 
in he did eat the forbidden fruit ; but the 
Pfalmifl: gives a more exa& account of this 
thing, which may ftand firm to this very day : 
fthg days of our yeazs org three/are ytars and Un> 
and if by reafon offiungth they be four/core years* 
yet is their Jlrength labour and forr&w> for it is 
Jtym cut offy and we flee away, Pfal. xc. 10. But 
^s the universal fabrick, that God at firft ex- 
tracted out of nothing, draws nearer to its^nd, 
So doth every particular ftru&ure therein made, 
. weaken and decay. As the heaven and the earth 
wax old, fi they that dwell therein Jhall die in 
Me manner, Ifa. li. 6. And therefore it is not 

to 



^OLD AGE- 7 

to be thought, that in thefe days man's age 
fhoiild be fa long, nor to many arriye at it, 
as in the days wherein the bow of univerfal na- 
ture abode in its greater ftrength. Nor can 
we exadly put the terms of any man'* oH age* 
fo as to fay he is now old at this prefent mo- 
ment, but was net fe before i for it is that; 
which creeps on by fteps and degrees, as the 
(hadow upon a dial. 

fyds mnqtatim vires ^ & robur adultum 
franfit, fcf in p<2.rt(m pqorem Uquitur at$s. 

Some pf the flowers of age blow* before other* 
fcqie i (pmetime on one bough, (bmetime on 
another ; here, one, there one, infenfibly ; 
however when perfbfteci* you have it (tag^ jn 
full bloom, at it If to &e feen in the enfate| 
analyfi* 
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Age is here defcribed, 
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Statu turn iff in talis. It is a ftatute in hea- 
ven, for all men once to die, Heb. ix. 27. by vir- 
tue of which it is, that man mud necefiarily 
pafs through all thofe various fteps and pat 
fages, from t he vromb to the tomb, that are 
appointed unto him in that unalterable decree* 
As Cure as man is born, ' fo fure he mull pafs 
along, and unlefs it pleafe the Lord (boner by 
a violent ftroke to take him to himfelf, he muft 
go from ftate to ftate, from age to age, and 
never ftay, till he come to thefe evil days, and 
unpleafant years mentioned in the text There 
was, it is probable, within the cortipaft of the 
creation, that which had a natural property in 
it to preferve mortal, yea, finful man without 
alteration. Now lift hi put forth his hand and 
taki alfo of the tree of life, and eat, and live for 
ever 1 therefore the Lord God font him forth form 
the garden of Eden to till the ground from whence 
he was taken, Gen. iii. 22, 23. And when the 
creatures (hall be delivered from the bondage 
under which; they now groan, this panacea 
may again be reftored to its primitive ufe : Then 
/hall the leaves of the tree of life be for the heaU 
ing of the nations, Rev. xxii. 2. but for the pre- 
fent, this is kept from us by a flaming fword, 
and therefore not to be attained unto, ^nd I 
never knew any one touch but the foot of that 
mount, I mean, attempt any thing tha£i»Aut 
analogous thereunto, but his work, if not 
himfelf, was deftroyed thereby, And as our 
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cafe now is, he flu* made *8, he can Jfcw* us ; 
he that faade the {un»can sawfe it to ftandiliil 
cr 99 back at pleafoae j ahdhe that made man, 
can uphold him without thofe changes, -which 
othenrife unavoidably attend him. And in 
the day* of wonder (when (hoes and garments 
Jkept ofuat duration with mem fiefti D^mt. 
aofifx. $ ) fo |e <iid his fenran* Jkhfis § con- 
cerning whom it is faid, when he was one 
.punched and twenty years old, his eye was 
;«et dim, nor his natural force abated, Dot*. 
<j«Kiv. 7. JB^^hiis his owapwrogalave, when 
• topleafethj ii| hi* ordinary providence, as he 
iitth fct certain bounds that a man cannot pafe, 
4b he hath fet certain other that he mult M*n 
ihat it born tftummaa anutk firtb4t$afl*otrj 
ie fitetb as JhaAnu> Job ot. -2, 5. he Aeeth 
&>m infancy to childhood, from thence to 
youth, and from thenoe to ftiength, jrom 
. thpipeto fell age* from thence to xiccieafion, 
firom thence to the fate we are upon. And 
4&m foatt jnteqpot the fecond wwfc, #&fc j£# 
/mi is n§t Aarktn*L> (L j.) thefrime of youth he 
jutfJpent, the fight of that fun, to the foliage* 
the moon, is declining age ; and the ftarc, are 
the beginning of old age 5 but this I judge not 
So primarily and property the meaning of she 
fiace, as you wdlbear in this knitting expliea- 

VERSE 
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VERSE i, 

JUmemher mow thj CnaHr in fbsdqs oftbyywtb, 
while the evil ddfs cm* n*U north* years drqut 
mgh % when thtujbalt fay % I hav* m pleqfitrf i* 
them. 

THIS chapter begin; with an exhortation fp 
the molt neceflary duty of man, which 
is prefled upon hipi by a double inconvenience 
that will certainly come upon him, and for the 
future render bim uncapable to perform the 
fime. The lad and the greateft is that of death, 
defaibed in the feventh verlp. And this is the 
night wherein no man can work : The other i* 
that of age, described in thpfe fix former verfc$. 
And this is the evening or latter part of the day, 
wherein it is very in working, and nothing can 
be done, in companion of what might have 
been done before; let the neglect therefore of 
this duty for ever be annexed to a tf ^fairo, 
God forbid that any one (hould deffer the rer 
raembrance of his Creator until he be not abl? 
to remember at all, or put off tfue work Qf the 
higheft concern, until he be altogether unfit to 
perform aright any of the meaneft: J3utbec*uie 
it is my prefent defjgn only to meddle with the 
allegory wherein is the defcriptipn pf Age, I 
(haH not detain you in this mod important en* 
trance, but immediately fall upon my woric. In 
this verfe we have only a general description of 

that 
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that infirm condition, which is more particu- 
larly treated of in the following verfes. 

Age though it naturally creeps upon all men, 
whatfoever their conftitutions and compofi- 
tions are, yet it is itfelf a difeafe. Seneftus ipfa 
morbus. And it doth certainly induce fuch a ca- 
chexia, or ill habit, that it renders us infervice- 
able to our ends, and doth as it were fet open 
the gates, that all that troop of enemies may 
enter in, which follow here in their order. 
J . Hare are two expreflions that intimate unto 
us the unavoidable approach of thefe decrepit 
years (i. e.) come and draw nigh s of which ge- 
mination, fignifying the fame thing, I may well 
lay, as Jofepb did upon the doubling of Pba- 
rapb's dream, Gen. xli. 32 3 It is becaufe the 
thing is eftablifhed by God, and God will fhort- 
iy bring it to pafs. Whofoever we are, what- 
soever we are doing, whitherfoever we are go- 
ing, they are ftill coming on. Be we male or fe- 
male, be we Jew or Gentile, be we bond or free, 
t>e we princes or fubje&s, be we what can be 
imagined, they <?QUie, they come : While I 
write, while thou readefl;, while we walk, while 
iye fleep 5 while we abide at home, while we 
go abroad; while we eat, or drink, or fport 5 
while we retire our felves, we pray or faft j while 
"we neglect jour felves, while we defend all we 
Vato^gainft , them* they (taw nigh, they draw 
lliklu' And. that jnan who wrote a bopk* 4 

,., :,.-■* €*/. lib, deAfarafmoc; 2. . t 
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ie non fenefcendo* lived to his own difgrace, to 
fee his own errour confuted in himfelf. 

Here are two words alfo to exprefs the con- 
tention of this ftate fo long as it (hall be, (i.e.) 
days and years ; both thefe words fignify alfo the 
fame thing in the general, viz. how long this 
ftate (hall remain : And thus Jacob ufeth them 
both, in giving an account unto Pharaoh how 
long his life had continued : The days of tb$ years 
of my pilgrimage are one hundred and thirty years, 
few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been j and have not attained unto the days of tb$ 
years of the life of my fathers, in the days of their 
pilgrimage^ Gen. xlvii. 9. But in particular, they 
intimate unto us a diverfity of their continua- 
tion to divers perfons. Some men port oyer this 
bad way, and remain but a very little while in 
it ; others pafs over it more (lowly, and conti- 
nue therein much longer. Some have but a few 
days of labour and forrow, others have them 
prolonged out to years. As the Lord only 
knows what perfon in the world (for there are 
but few in thefe Jaft ages) (hall be brought to this 
ftate ; to he only know? how long they (hall re- 
main in it. Whether this time (hall be more or 
left, whether days or years (hall determine it, is 
to us uncertain, but this is mod certain concern- 
ing them both, that if they be at aU, fo long as 
they are, they (hall be evil, they fhall be up- 
plea&nt. , 

• ■•••"" 
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Evil Jays. 

I here take the word evilin a good fenfe, that 
is, not for the evfl of fin, but the e?il of fmfery, 
the fruit of fin. I know there be them that 
would have this word, if not the wholeaflegory, 
tmderftood of fueh days and years as wicked 
men, by their giving themfehres up to fellow 
their own hearts hift withgrcedinefs, do volun- 
tarily tying upon themfefves ; but it feems to 
me to be otherwife, and that chiefly from thefe 
two reafons : i. Beeaufe I find nothing in the 
allegory that is not competible to every particu- 
lar perfon that lives to the time of this ftate, 
both to the good and bad, both to the righte- 
ous and the wicked ; weaknefles, infirmities, 
difeafes both of body and mind attend them aH : 
Ifaae, Jacob, Eli, David y as weH as thofe who 
led never fo contrary lives, muft bear the bur- 
then of their age, if they live to the time. It is 
moft certainly true, a courfe of wickednefe doth 
wonderfully haftenboth old age, and death itfelf. 
The wicked man Jhall not live out half Us days, PfiL 
It. 23 5 nor (hall he keep off decrepitnefs half 
the time; hk hernttr /ball be given away », and his 
years unit theeruet, Prev. v. 9. And befide the 
haftning of thefe etfh, he doth infinitely aug- 
ment them both for number and quality, he 
IhaR ha¥e a tbouland fold move, and a thouiand 
fold greater : Every fore (hall be a plague, «nd 
every ach (hall be an -hell unto him ; but this 

is 
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it not the •condition in this text defer ibed, but 
the dedenfion of man'e Bfc as a man s and that 
from this fcoond reafon drawn from the context 
When I lode immediately before the descrip- 
tion, I find youth mentioned, Remember thy 
Croatoe in the days of 'thy youth 5 when I look im- 
mediately after it, I find death defcribed, Tbs 
dujljkali return tc the garth as it was, andtbejpirk 
jball return u God that govt it. Now as youth 
and death are appointed for all living, without 
any discrimination of him that fweareth, or him 
that feareth an oath, as terms a quo> and adquem 9 
of their pilgrimage ; 4b this ftate aHb, as an in- 
termediate ftage, is as certainly appointed to 
them all, unlefsit pleafe God before that con- 
ftituted time, to give them a deliverance by im- 
mature di Ablution. It is laid of old age, 

* Expeffata diu vetifque optata fecundis, 
XHjicit immmeris corpus kcerabilemorbiu 

Aufonius, 

Though this ftate he never fo much defired of 
men, yet when it comes, it brings along with it 
abundance of aH manner of evils, as the follow- 
ing difcourfe win fuffidently make appear, and 
thereMrt may wdl be called, an evil ftate. 

But here I niuft needs meet with this mob 
efbvious dbjeftion : Is not old age a great Wef- 
fmg from God, Prov. xxii. 29, and are not gray 
hairs an honour, Con. xV, 15, do not you call 

that 
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that evil, which God calls good I Gen.'xny.S: 
How often in fcriptute is it faid, 4 good old age > 
Judg. viii. 32. 1 Gferar. xxix* 28. and counted 
as a privilege ? I muft needs therefore here dif- 
tinguilh of old age ; and confider it in a three- 
fold ftate. Firft, crude, green, and while it is 
yet in the beginning, while men are able to do 
bufinefs, and go about their employments, and 
this is but one little remove from manhood, and 
doth immediately border upon it. The feconcj 
is, full, mature, or ripe age; when men begin 
to leave off their employments, and betake 
themfelves to retirednefs ; when God hath no 
more work for them, and they have no more 
ftrength for him ; or laftly, extream fickly, de- 
crepit, overgrown old age ; in which it may be 
truly faid, Old age isperijbed, Job. xxx. 2. when 
their breath is corrupt 9 zvhen their days are extinfty 
and the grave is ready for them> Job xvii. 1. And 
this only is the ftate the wife man here fo rhe- 
torically defcribes. And that age which is fo 
often called good, I take to be the fecond be- 
fore mentioned ftate - % and fo much the rather, 
becaufe in moft places where it is faid, they died 
in agoodoldage, it is alfo added, and full of days $ 
by which I underftand, not a fulnefs of poffi- 
bility, that they lived fo long, as from fhe prin- 
ciples of their compofition,they could not have 
'lived any longer} but a fulnefs, as I may fo fay, 
of fetiety; they had enough of living, they 
ived as long as living, was good, they lived to 
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a full, ripe, and mature age ; fuch an one as 
would force them to be of the mind with him 
in the fable, to refufe immortality in this pre- 
fent life ; and earneftly to defire it in a better *• 
There is an excellent illuftration of this in the 
freech of Elipbazj wherein he fets down the 
fpecial providences of God towards them that 
fear him, and are bettered by correction -, Thou 
/bait com* to thy grave in a full age, like a Jhock 
if corn in itsfeafm. Job v. 26. Now if a (hock 
of corn (land very long in the field,, it (heds, 
and is fpoiled, and the feafon of it is as well 
loft, as if it had been taken in too green k Jacob* 
mod certain it is, died in this good old age as 
well a* others; yet he .himfelf faith unto the 
king, a little before; he died, that thb days of 
his years were few, and he had not attained 
the days of the years of his fathers in* their pil* 
grimage, C/^.xlvii. 9. 

Had St Paul departed when he had fought 
the . good . fight, finiihed his courfe, am} kept 
the ftith* 2 Tim. iv. 6*7._> and wgs ready .«> be 
offered j he iv^d finely died in a good old age* 
althoqgh hfe pulfe had not then *>e*ten above 
threefcore years. Now, moft certain it is 9 that 
the arriving at this ftate is one of the greateft 
outward bleffings that man is capable of in this 
life. Nor dare I fay otherwife, if it fhould 
pleafe the Lord to protraft the life of ftian to 
the extreameft point it is capable of j if he 

IhoukJ 
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fiiould withhold his hand from pulhing down 
the houfe which he hath made, and let it fall 
to decay upon its own principle^, hi3 forbear- 
ance would be the greater, its fall would be 
the letter ; however in ths mean time, it 
would ftand moil ruinate, deformed* ufeleft, 
wd iBcumt>red with ipilnite inconveniencies* 
that it was never liable tQ fesfoce j 

Heu quam continuis, & quantity hngckfew&itf* . 

. Plata mails* 

» 

J?ut thfr j* not all, it is not Duly a» evil age, 
tot there is po pleafure in it ; as there is no 
condition that fiai mortality is capable of io 
good; that iiath joot a participation ef^vil $ 
Co there it fcai» any condition ibevit, ttatts 
oof attaapenai with torn good ; ' bpt this 
feems to be excluded from fuehaiaercy 9s ihif, 
it is laid of a ©cod compabtfa, y&# zoitfi* <? 
**?* goody and no barm all the days- o/ior lifit 
Prov. yxici 12. But oontrariwife, it may be in* 
verted concerning this bad and morofe compa- 
nion, (he will do a man evil, and no good, fo 
long as (he continueth with him. 

/ have no pie a fur c in thorn* , 

I take plea/uro here alfo in the bed fenfe, not 
for any (infill content whatsoever, not for the 
lufts of the flefli, the lufts of the eyes, or the 

pride 
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pride of life, 1 John ii. 16. but for thofe lawful 
pleafures and repafts both of body and mind, 
that the nature of man, while able, might com* 
fbrtably have folaced herfelf in. The mind of 
man bufying itfelf, and taking contentment in 
the fpeculation of natural caufes, the body of 
man in all ittoutward fenfes, in all its internal ap- 
petites , (porting and refreftiing itfelf in all pro* 

per and peculiar objelts \ but no fuch refrefh* 
ments as thefe in old age ; which is a principle 
fo well known to be true, and fo much rooted 
in the judgment of men 5 that the news to the 
contrary (though brought immediately from 
God himfelf) did, at the firft, ftartle, and put 
a very hard ftrefs too, upon the faith both of 
the mother and father of the faithful. Pteafure 
in old age, (and to fueh perfbns who were as 
gpod as dead, and with whom it had ceafed to 
be after the manner of men and women) was 
fuch an incredible thing, as both Sarah and 

JMVI IfOHrTF TnU^llVO «l vXIC 111* TV 9, vXr7I» ATUt *j) *"t 

17. which laughter as it might proceed partly 
from a confident affiance upon the word of 
God, and a contentation thereupon, (as is 
ufually laid) fo partly without all doubt, from 
that reluftancy they found in themfelves, and 
thofe heart-rifings, and internal arguings againft 
the reception of thofe joyful tidings, Gen. xviii. 
it. the ipirit indeed was ready, but the flefli 
was weak. And this will fufficiently appear in 
the text, from the grounds of their laughing, 

theit 
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their reafoning thereupon* and from the Lotd't 
anfwer to them both, and what pains he takes* 
and what arguments he ufeth further to pert 
fuade them, that it fhould be fo indeed as he 
had promifed. 

There is a learned commentator * faith up- 
on the word f On here tranflated pleafurQ : He~ 
braa vox nop modo voluptatem* fed etiarfc negotium 
quodlibet optifve ftgnificat ; the original; . word, 
faith he, fignifieth work anc} hufjinefs, as well 
as pleafure, Eccl iii. i. ; And fo indeed it doth*, 
and may very well do in this place. When- de- 
crepit age is come, a man's work is at an end, 
he is able to do no more, Salomon faith, there 
w. no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wifdom 
in tie grave whither thou art going, Eccl. be 10. 
Now old men aire very near it ; our EngUJh 
proverb is, They have one foot in the grave * 
they have no more work to do, their courie is 
finished, and their time of departure is at hand. 
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ff-We the fun, or the fight, or the moon,' ok the 
" " Jfars be not darkened, . nor the clouds return after 
the rain. 

HAving before in general (hewed this ftate 
to be miferable, he now comes to tell 
U6 wherein thefe miferies particularly confift. 
I muft here be neceffitated to go an untrodden 

path, 

* Lorinm* 
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path, and poflibly an unacceptable one to fome. 
As for all thofe interpretations that are befide 
the allegory, you know I have already waved 
them, and therefore (hall not fo much as men* 
tion them in this vcrfe, nor in the whole en^ 
fuing difcourfe. ■ As for thofe that fay, the 
fun, and the light, the moon, and the ftars, 
fignify the feveral ages that man mud pafs 
through, as was before hinted ; they make this 
allegory, not fo much a defcription of old age, 
as of the way to ir, and therefore arc ftot'to be 
admitted : forafoiuch as this is the defcription 
of compleat and perfe&ed decrepit age, as you 
have already heard. There are that take thefe 
luminaries abfolutely literally, for the feveral 
heavenly bodies as they ftand fixed in their orbs, 
and differing from one another in glory. But 
unto man in thisftate they are not really darken- 
ed, for as they communicate of their light and 
influence equally both to the good and bad, to 
the juft andunjuft ; foalfo, to the young and old, 
to the ftrong man, and to the feeble, by reafon of 
his age. Andthenitmuftofneceflity be under* 
derftood; pvrhypallagen^ only that they appear fo 
to them , ■' by reafon of their inability* to receive 
their light, and by reafon of the weaknefs and 
dimnefs of their outward fenfe. And fo this o- 
pinion will in effeft coincide with the following; 
which is indeed moftconfiderable. And that is, 
that thefe lights are metaphorically here cxprep 

f^^d^qF^P^y^* tp^Ugfa* o{ ^ 
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body. And this interpretation doth principally 
and primarily arife and take its authority from 
the Chaldee paraphrafe ; which is by interpreta- 
tion as followeth : Antequam mutetur Jplendor 
gloria faciei tuas qui ajjimilatur foli y 6f lumen 
oculorum tuorum antequam obcacetur 9 isf decor 
maxillarum tuarum antequam obtenehrefcetur y & 
pupilU ocukrum tuorum qui ajfimilantur Jlellis 
antequam extinguentur. And after this, men of 
Very great names have walked in the lame fteps* 
But as moil other interpreters feem to ftrain 
the metaphor too far, and carry it beyond the 
(ignificationof the natural parts of man ; fo thefe 
feem to me to draw it too ftraight, while they 
keep it within the compafs of the external parts 
of the body. And fo much the rather, becaufe 
by this expofition is intimated only the change 
of the countenance towards deformity, which i$ 
fiifficiently elfewhere exprefled, as you will hear 
anon ; and the dimnefs of the fight, which is far 
more plainly exprefled in the latter end of the 
third verfe, nemine contradicente. And that in 
this brief defcription the wife man fhould tau- 
tologize, is not to be fuppofcd* Qx\ the other 
hand, it Is not to be imagined, that any in- 
firmities appertaining to this fate, especially 
thofe of the mind, which ore the gceateft-df 
all, (hould be negleded herein. 

Omni mmbrerum damto major dementia. 

Now as miHak Grid to Warnftn, *tfou haft md* 

time *Mfi'ibnt>time$ % ^ix$n#*otdme where* 

in 
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in thy gmtjlmqth lietb, Judges xvi. 17. fo 
might it be faid of Solomon, if he (hould take 
upon him to defcrfbe any thing, and do it but in 
part, and fo deceitfully, that he (hould negtaft 
the principal part, wherein the great ftrength 
lieth 1 bun I *m btherwife perfuaded j that he 
hath here tfctt ua all his hwrt, and that then 
is no remarkable infirmity, either of body or 
mmd, that belongs to age, which is not con- 
tained in this allegory. Now forafmuch as all 
"the fymptoms in the four following verfes be- 
long properly tt> the parts of the body, as you 
fliall hear, I take this verfe to be a defcrfption. 
of the infirmities of the internal powers of the 
foul ; aftd why twoft divines do tin fet purpofe 
avoid this interprttatkm, which is fo plain and 
obvious In this plate, I cannot tell, unlefs it 
be becauft they ate fo much taken tip with the 
contemplation of the fold of man, that they for- 
get it hath any thing at all to do with the body. 
There ii a vaft difference between the foul of man 
at it is in its united date, and as it is in its ftate 
of fcparation. It is not font from heaven into 
Hie body as an affiftant only, or like fome tute* 
lar angel, ttith commiffion and fell power to 
guard, ptfdtecft, and coonfel that perfon, to* 
Wards wfifch it is for a feafon the deputed mi- 
nifter. For if fo only, then it might recount 
and tell us, how curiofly it Wrought for us in 
she lovrerparts of the earth, and what wonder* 
fulntot it had before it, ttJ*vt<tene-fiKther 

ro 
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for us in that darkfom region, had we been 
capable to receive them ; yea, then it might 
accompany us beyond our pilgrimage, remain- 
ing in the body even after diffolution, and 
taking care for our burials. 

But jthe cafe is far otherwife, it is fent to in- 
form the matter, and together with it to make 
up one compofitum^ the man being not the one, 
nor the other ; but moft properly that which 
doth arife from the perfect union of them both ; 
and whatsoever is predicate of the whole, is 
predicable of the parts united ; whatfoevec 
may be faid of the man, may be faid of the^ 
body and foul united ; and as they are through- 
ly joined together, fo they do intimately par- 
ticipate one \yith anpther, they are cleahfed, 
they are defiled together > they are bound, 
they are loofed together ; they are well, they are 
ill together : If the flejh upon him have pain, the 
foul within him Jhall mourn, Job xiv. 22. they 
grow up together, they (land together, they der 
cay together. How often are perfqns in fcripture 
faicj to grow both in mind and body, and emi- 
nently concerning our Lord, which is injlan 
omnium ; he encreafed in wifdpm, in fixture, in 
favour both with God and man, Luheiu^i. 
The foul is as weak as the body, both at firft 
and fo(t* 9 fonts bis pueri, is a known maxim, 
pnd daily experienced ; and by all. men under-* 
flood 0/ 1 he ii^bte understanding. Amma comes 
i*W tfap. woiNb- tatifuarQ rtfa. tabula j and it g6es 

out 
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trat tanquam deraja. The foul appears at the 
firft as an unwritten table-book, and when it 
diTappears at the lad, it becomes blank as it 
was before. Job's pious and patient exclama- 
tion, Naked came I out of my mother's womby and 
naked muft I return^ Job i. 2 1 . may be well ex- 
tended to a reparation, not only from the goods 
of the body, and eftate, but from thofe alfo of 
the mind; which hath nothing at bed, but the 
beginning and ground-work whereof, at the 
leaft, is picked up from the communication of 
the outward fenfes, and when thofe publick in- 
telligencers fail, fo alfo doth this their Lord 
and matter. And therefore by the fun, light, 
moon, and ftars being darkened, we do pofi- 
tively aflert to be meant, the moft inward pow- 
ers of the mind, in this flate do, together with 
the outward members of the body, weaken and 
decay. 

But it may be here faid, is the whole inward 
man liable to this decay ? Is there not fome- 
thing in man, while in this ftate, altogether in- 
dependent of the body ? and perfectly free from 
the frailties of age ? Doth not the fcripture in 
many places feem to fpeak of renewed ftrength 
in this ftate of weaknefs, and plainly prove, 
that while the outward man decays^ the inwara 
man may be renewed day by day ? 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
For the right underftanding of this, and feverai 
fuch places asthefe are, we muft of ncceflity 
diftinguiftx of the inward man. There is the 

.C inward 
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inward man of the head, (as I beg favour to lay, 
fince the foul of man there chiefly doth exercife 
its principal faculties) and (fince the other con- 
tradiftincft term is fo appofitely given in fcrip- 
ture, viz ) the inward man of the heart \ plain- 
ly, there is the inward man of nature, and the 
inward man of grace ; there is the inward man 
of the firft-birth, and the inward man of the 
fecond-birth, or of regeneration. Now I fpeak 
here concerning the former of thefe, that hath 
its decays as age comes on, not at all concern- 
ing the latter ; and as I have before excluded 
a ftate of fin from the text, fo I do here wholly 
exclude a fiate of grace. The partial felling 
from divine grace, is not fo much as aimed at 
in this place of fcripture, as the total not in 
any. Moft certainly true it is, that the work 
of grace (lands upon its own foundation, not 
at all depending upon the principles of huma- 
nity, either for its creation, or renovation; 
forafmuch as the Holy Spirit of God, who is as 
much at liberty as the wind, is both the beget- 
ter, and the ftrengthener. And as a man may 
be born when he is old, John iii. 4. contrary 
to the reafon of Nuodemus, fo alfo may he be 
fre(h and flourifliing in his old age ; Thofe that 
be planted in the houfe of the Lord Jhall flourijb in 
the courts of our God, they Jhall bring forth fruit 
in old age j they Jhall be fat and flourijlring. Da- 
vid pray6, Lord when I am old and gray-headed 
for fake me not* Pial. ix. 13, 14. fpiritual defer- 
5 tions 
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turns and fpiritual manifestations, are imme- 
diately handed out from God, and do not 
at aU depend upon the mutability of the na- 
ture of man, nor accompany him in the feveral 
changes. 

They are only the feveral lights of nature, 
which, as age comes on, fall to decay without 
remedy. Now, as God, in making of the 
greater world, faid, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven t9 divide the day from the 
night ; and be made two great lights^ the greater 
light to rule the day, and the Jejer light to rule the 
night j Gen. i. 14, 16. he made the ftars alfo : 
So alfo hath he done in the little world of man ; 
he hath made two great lights, (as they are fet 
down in this verfe) the one, viz. the greater, 
to rule the day of man ; which is that clear 
ftiining part of man, whereby he is differed 
from all other created beings whatfoever, and 
difcerns himfelf fo to be j and this I underftand 
by the fun, and the light : And the other, viz. 
the lefler light, to rule the night of man, which 
is that darker decerning part of man, that hath 
very little, or no light in itfelf, neither doth 
diftinguifti him from irrational creatures ; and 
this I underftand by the Moon ; he made the 
ftars alfo, as it followeth yet more plain. 

The S U N. 

By the fun, I underftand here the moft fu- 
perior power of the rational part of the foul of 

C a man, 
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man, that primary light of thje tinderftanding* : 
that doth at once both receive the (pedes as . 
they are communicated from the imagination, . 
and alfo render them intelligible to the mind ; 
that pure innate light of the mind, without , 
which no man that comes into the world, can 
either apprehend what is from without trans- 
mitted to him, or actuate any of thofe phan- 
tafmes which are already im pre fled. This wt 
may fee illuftrated by the light of the body, 
which is the eye : For in the eye there could be 
no perception of any outward objetft, unkft . 
there were an inward implanted light in the 
proper organ, which doth both difpofejt to re- 
ceive the vifible fpecies, and render them pro* 
portionable to the organ, giving them thereby 
adtual reprefentation* Now that which this 
implanted light of the eye doth in vifion ; the 
fame doth this Sun of the foul in the under* 
ftandmg. This is that which in fcripture 
is fo often called the fpirit, or the fpirit of the 
mind, Prov. xx. 2j* And fometifne in a di- 
ftin&ion from the foul, as where it is (aid, / 
tray God your whole fpirit ', foul and body may be 
preferved blamelefs to the coming of our Lordjefus, 
Eph. iv. 23. 1 Tkef. v. 23. Now, becaufe this 
is a difficult point, and hath gravelled mod 
undertakers, I will give one eflay more, and 
that from fcripture-light t * which hitherto may 
not have been taken notice of, to the prefent 
purpofe; it is Cud, J be word of God is quick 

and 
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end powerful^ and /harper than any two-edged* 
Jwcrtt, piercing even- to the dividing a/under of 
foul and Jpiritj and of the joints and the marrow* 
Heb. iv. 2. Among many other truths, this 
place doth afford us this for one ; that it is 
very difficult to divide or diftinguifh between 
the foul and the fpirit, becaufe there is an 
intimate communion and conjunction be- 
tween thtm ; fuch an one as in fome mea- 
sure bears proportion with that, which is 
between the joints and the marrow. Now 
becaufe this latter of the parts of the body 
(though hard in itfelf) yet is far eafier to be 
: iinderftood, than that former of the parts 
of the mind 5 let us well confider this, and pof- 
fibly it may give us fome light to the other. 
The joints are the turning places of the body, 
4 upon which all the adtions of the limbs are 
performed, and therefore they are articulated 
feveral ways, according as the pofition, alte- 
ration, motion of the adjacent parts do require ; 
thefe are the mod vifible adiing parts of the 
body j the marrow (by which we are to un- 
derftand not medulla ojjium, the marrow of the 
bones ; but the medulla fpinalh y the marrow of 
the back ; for this hath much more intimate 
communion and conjunction with the joints 
than the other hath) is the apprehending and 
inftru&ing part of the body, that which carries 
the impreffions of external objedts to the in* 
wardfenfe, andreconveys the mandates there- 

c 3 «« 
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of to the members of the body, to be put in 
execution upon the joints. Ejus munus eft fpi- 
rituum capiat & motuum obeundorum inftinftus 
extra deferre y at que fenfibilium impreffiones intu* 
convebere * ; this is the fecret inward influencing 
part of the body. In like manner, the foul '» 
the moft apparent adiive part of the mind of 
man, whereupon all its operations, both fpe- 
culative and practical, are turned and perform- 
ed ; of which there is a particular account given 
in the explication of the following word : but 
the fpirit is a more myflerious, and hidden 
power, that doth moft fecretly, and undif- 
cernably, both gather up thofe intimations 
that come from without ;. and alfo give forth 
an effectual influence upon the whole iqwaid 
man, to put all its well regulated commands 
in execution upon the foul i Both which offices 
of this Sun (viz. both of reception from the 
outward fenfes, and actuation of the inward) 
is very clearly exprefled in that fpeech of Z<?- 
phar unto Job ; / have beard the check of my re- 
preachy and the fpirit of my under/landing caufetb 
me to anjwer. As if he had faid, I have re- 
ceived through mine ears the found of my re- 
proach, and an anfwerable impreffion is made 
upon my lpirit j and the fame fpirit alfo hath 
drawn forth my underftanding into aft, to- 
' wards the formation and produftion of an 
anfwer. And this is the cenftant manner of the 

opera.- 

• D. Willis, c. 29. 
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operation of man's understanding ; this is alfo 
that part of the mind, which Ariftotle, and all 
his followers, meant by their Intelleftus agens \ 
this is that candle of the Lord, or light within 
them, which the unfound teachers of old, 
and thofe more innocent ones of late*, would 
have to be a fufficient guide to everiafting life : 
But if it be fo, it will be good hearkning to it, 
while it doth remain in its ftrength ; for this 
Sun alfo, as years come on, doth certainly 
decline, and great muft that declenfion be. For 
if the light of the body, which is the eye y be dark- 
nefs, great mujl that darknefs be, Luke xi. 34, 
much more furely if the light of the foul, which 
is the Sun, be darkned, how exceeding great 
muft that darknefs needs be ! Indeed, there mull 
be a defedt in the whole underftanding, when 
this primum mobile can fcarce a<5t any longer ; and 
therefore k is, that the apoftle fpeaks concern* 
ing fhe fpiritual underftanding, alluding therein 
unto the natural; Having their under/landing 
darkned, through the ignorance that is in them, be- 
caufe of the blindnefs of their heart, Eph. iv. 18. 
When there is ignorance to receive, and blind- 
nefs to guide, in this principal faculty, all thofe 
which are thereby acted, muft certainly be weake- 
ned, as the next word doth clearly import. 

The LIGHT. 
By the Light therefore, I underftand all thofe 
more inferior powers of the rational part of the 

C 4 foul 
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foul of man, that are any way fet on work by 
vertue of the principal Agent ; which is an ef- 
flux from the before mentioned fun ; the poA 
fible understanding alfo, in all its operations 
participates in like manner of this date of weak? 
nefs. Now the operations of mans underftand* 
ing are various, both ad extra* in refpeft of the 
pbjeds ; and ad intra, in nefpeA of the wilL . 

The firft, are fpeculative, the lad, areprac* 
tical. The firit (whereby the undemanding is 
converfant about things as they have in their 
own nature a diftinft being) are principally three*. 
The firft is perception, or the Ample appreben* 
fion of an ohjeft, from the immediate knpref? 
fion thereof by the miniftry of the before-men- 
tioned fun. The fecond is composition* or 
complexion, whereby we try, and weigh -the 
fwrticulars .that me have before jeeceived, atod 
compound, and divide, join, and feparate one 
thing from another, as may benaaft convenient 
for the improvement of them, to their appoint* 
ed ends. The third is, reafon, or difcourfe, 
whereby we gather up to ourfelves fbmewfaat 
farther than we understood before, and make 
our felves matters of a new and better know* 
ledge, which the things themfdves received, as 
in themfelves, could not admkiifter. 

The laft (whereby the understanding is con- 
verfant about things as they are good or evil) 
may alfo be reduced to three. The firft is con- 
jcience, which is a reflection of the understand- 
ing 
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ing upon a man's adions, together. with a feni 
tencing them to be good or evil, according to 
thofe unquestionable principles which' are aU 
ready received. This is the fearch which the 
candle of. the Lord makes in the lower part of 
the belly, Prw. xx, 27. The fecond is direc- 
tion, or judgment, whereby the understanding 
doth propofe an end to be defired and profecut> 
cd, the execution of which, that is, the rent- 
ing fatisfied in, and defiring oi that $nd, is that 
which moralifts afcribe to the will, and term 
jSeAwf. The third is confutation, or /3&it/*K, 
the reasoning about the means to attain that 
end r together with an inquifition and collation 
of feveral means among themfelves, and an e- 
leAion of thofe which are mod proper, the 
embracing of which, and putting them in exe- 
cution, is that which they call ^ox^tat;. 

Now thefe, and all the operations of the ra- 
tional foul, however they may be diftinguifhed, 
have in this ftate an anfwerable imbecillity. Be 
a man never fo apprehenfive, be he never fo in- 
genious, be he never fo rational, be he never 
fo cohfeientious, be he never fo judicious, be 
he never fo prudent ; when his Sun begins to 
fet, and his Light to decline, he muft become 
weak as another man, nay, weak as a child. 
And this the author of our defcript ion here, 
though he fo well knew it, and forefaw it, yet 
was not able to prevent it in himfelf, but found 
his own words fadly verified in his own condi- 

C 5 ticn. 
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tion. for if came to pafs when Solomon was old, 
that his wives turned away his heart after other 
Gods> i Kings xi. 4. he that for underftanding 
fur paHed aU men, fince God gave unto him wit 
dom more than to any man, before him, or 
fince, to this very day ; and for light of con- 
science alfo, fince the Lord bad appeared to him 
twice, v. 5; 7. yet, when he was old, he fell 
to fuch irrational, fottifh, ferifelefs abomina- 
tions, and that only by the fedutfion of wo- 
,men, as nothing but the frailty of age could 
pofllbly have given way unto. 

Now as the foul is, by reafon of age, weak- 
.ned in the directing part, which ufually is call- 
ed, the underftanding ; fo alfo in the executing 
.part, which ufually is called, the will. Old 
. men when they do apprehend an end, and the 
means to attain it, they hefitate about profe- 
cuting the mandates of the mind, and ftand 
for the moft part timoroufly and child-like at> 
Jhall I> Jhall L I find one commentator up* 
. on the place lay, Non fruitur liber arbitria*. 
. There is not a ready embracing, nor a free add- 
ing towards the attainment of what is by the un- 
derftanding firft didlated. Farther yet, old men 
are veryeafily drawn off, and led afide from their 
own intentions, every weak fuggeftion is too 
ftrongfor them, and takes them captive at plea- 
fure \ and as our Saviour {aid to Peter, though 
in another fenfe, fo may it be faid to every one 
. who fhall live to the time, JVben thou wajiyojingy 

thou 

w Lonnus* 
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thou girdedji thy/elf % and walkedji whither thou 
VQOuldiJiy but when tbou Jhalt be old* another Jhall 
gird thee j and carry thee whither thou wouliejl not 9 
Joh. xxi. 18. A*man (hall not then be matter 
of his own a&ions, but be very liable to the fe- 
(tactions of whomsoever (hall beiet him. 

And thus by thefe two words, the Sun, and 
the Light, you perceive is meant, the whole ra- 
tional foul, with all its powers and operations, 
as it may be found exercif ing itfelf both inwardly 
and outwardly. And tho' here be two words more 
fignificantly fet down, for the fuller and clearer 
manifeftation of what is here intended, yet it 
might have been exprefled (though not fo plain- 
ly) by one word only. And therefore it is, that 
die Syriac tranflation, and fome followers of 
it, have only the Sun exprefled r Antequam Sol 
ibtenebrefcetur : for the Sun may fignify, not on* 
ly that light which is contained within its own 
body, but all thofe emanations that illuminate 
whatfoever is thereby enlightncd. And the wo- 
man's candle in the gofpel, by which (he found 
her groat, might fignify, not only the light in 
the candle itfelf, (which anfwereth here to the 
fun, ) but all the light in every part of the room 
alio, (which anfwereth here to the light.) And 
thus we find the greater light, which rules the 
day of man, to be darkned ; the letter, which 
rules the night, is that which followeth. 



Tht 
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The MO O N. 

By the Moon we muft underftand that other 
part of the foul of man, which is not in itfelf 
rational, f*iTix« f«Vroi w *6yu, Aliquo tamen rnoda 
rationis particeps. I confefs, reafon may in man 
have fome influence upon it, but in its own na- 
ture it is altogether devoid of it \ it is that part 
of the foul which is ufually called fenfitive, and 
is common to all other animals as well as unto 
man ; and in him is but the letter light, and nil-' 
eth but the darker part only, and therefore may 
be moft aptly expreffed by the moon. It is 
converfant principally about thofe fpecies which 
are communicated to it, from the outward 
fenfes j the operations about which are either 
fimple, or compound : The Ample operations 
are firft to receive them as they are communi- 
cated from without, and then to retain them 
for fo long time as it is exercifing itfelf about 
them. Secondly, to dijudicate them as they are 
in themfelves, and to difcern them as they differ 
from all other whatfoever. The compound 
operations are excellently defcribed hy a modern 
author of our own*; who faith, that the liberty 
of the imagination is threefold, either compqfi- 
tion, or new mixing of objects ; translation,. or^ 
new placing of them ; creation, or new making 
them. Now all thefe, or whatfoever elfe may 

b* 
* Dr. Reynolds upon the faculties, /. 24. 
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be comprehended within the compafe of the 
pure fenfitive part of the foul, are but the ope- 
rations of one faculty, and therefore by one 
•word, aremoftfitly hereexprefled. And though 
the philosophers have ufually dirt in guifhed them 
intomorc, as into the common fenfe, the fancy, 
both eftimative, and cogitative ; yet really and 
truly they are but one : for as. one fuperior fa- 
culty in the fuperior part of the foijl, which i» 
the understanding, could both receive, com- 
pound, and colled, as you heard before ; what 
hindereth but the fame may be done ip the Came 
manner in the inferiqr ? And vve are not to 
multiply faculties without OQCeffity. BeQde, 
•the ground of their variety is not to be admit- 
ted. For they foppofed the operations abgut 
their obje&s to be divers, attributing perception 
and decerning to the common knk only, di- 
viding and compounding to the fancy. 

-Now the fency doth as well perceive and 
dtfeern, my, better too* than the common 
ienfe doth ; and the. common fenfe. may be faifl 
to compound, and divide, as the fancy doth : 
Therefore (bme, more quick lighted of late, 
perceiving this ground /notfufficient, that they 
jjnightbe fore to uphold Jri/ictle 9 sdivi&on of the 
inward feafe$ 9 bavc found out another way, and 
Ay, th^t ^ common jfenfe is con ver£ant about 
a prefent object oply, the fancy about that 
•which is abient j hut this feeras as weak as the 
fop^er, and that according to the Peripatetic 
9 Doc. 
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Do&rine ; forafmuch as the fancy is converfant 
about an objeA only whHe prefent with it ; in- 
deed it can detain it a while, until it have done 
its work about it ; fo can the common fenfe at- 
fo ; and it can receive it again after k is paflfed 
away, and operate upon it anew, but for this 
it muft be beholden to the memory, and can 
do nothing upon an objed by its own ftrengtb, 
' but while it hath it prefent with it. I argue this, 
only to (hew that they are but one faculty, and 
therefore by this one word, viz. the Moon, they 
are both reprefented : which (as the more fupe- 
rior powers of the foul, and all the members of 
•the body,) hath in this ftate of weaknefs its an- 
fwerable declenfion. I confefs, with Arijtotle*, if 
an old man had a young man's eye, he would fee 
as well as a young man ; but I deny that which 
I fuppofe he meant by it, that is, that he would 
perceive and difcern as well as a young man, 
unlefs he had a young man's internal faculty alfo» 
It is one thing, to fee, it is another thing, to 
know that a man fees, and to diftinguifh what 
colour, and what figure he fees. As age brings 
a weaknefs upon the outward fenfes, fo that they 
cannot fee, fo alfo upon the inward, that they 
cannot difcern could they fee ; and this is moft 
fignificantly expreffed by old Barzillai^ when 
King David would have had him, to feed him 
at his own table ; / am this day, faith he, four* 
/core years old> and can I difcern between good and 

evil? 

? Jrifl. de anima, lit. 3. w 
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evil? Can fby firvant tap what Ieat> or what 
I drink ? Can I bear any more the voice of fing- 
ingmeriy and finging women? a Sam, xix. 35. 
He firft expreifeth his inward decay, I can- 
not difcern ; and then his outward, I cannot 
tafte, nor hear. It is proper to the outward 
fenfe, to tafte and hear ; but it appertains, 
to the inward, to know whether the objedU 
both of tailing and hearing, and of all the 
other outward fenfes, be good or evil. And 
thus old Ifaac was impofed upon, not only in 
rcfpeft of the dulnefe of his outward fenfes, 
(all five of which are mentioned in that one 
chapter, where his younger fon is (aid to come 
with fubtilty, and take away the blefling, Gen* 
xxvii.) but chiefly in rejpeft of the weaknefs of 
his inward fenfe, wherein he was moil mifta- 
ken; for be difcerned him not y ver. 22. And thus 
you have the lefler light, that rules the night 
of man darkened, as well as the greater, that 
rules the day j that whichis fubfervient to them 
both, is that which followeth. 

The STARS. 
By the Stars, I under (land, wmr* f^omW*,. 
All thofo fpecics whatfoever, either rational or 
imaginary, that (like the ftars in their orb) (land 
fixedly treafured up in the memory. Now 
. the ftars do not properly pertain either to day 
or night, but are diftin<5t luminaries from the 
the rulers of the day. and night, and fubfervient 

to 
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to them both ; and do communicate both day 
and night, to all inferior bodies, of their in- 
fluences, and alfo of their light ; for although 
the greater light .of the fun in the day tigje 
doth caufe them to us to difappear, yet,they 
are ftill (hining, as is fufficientty demonftrated 
in the eclipfe of the fun, when that greater 
light is darkened • or in the jnarrow and long 
contraction of the yiiibte fpecies, either by yt» 
in glafles, or naturally, if a man ftand at th* 
bottom of a deep and narrow well, then wiV 
the ftars give their light apparently at noon day* 
In like manner, all the fpecies and reprefenta- 
. tions of tilings that are part, whether they ai&tfy 
.product: of the day or night, that is, #s you h^W 
.heard, either of the undemanding* or of ,$# 
fancy, ace trejtfureji up in one fingle faculty of 
the memory. And that the ftars have belonged 
r only to die night, hath not been a more compion 
miftake among the vulgar; than that the me- 
mory belongeth only to the imagination, hatji 
been among the learned. And therefore they 
have much troubled themfelves, and confound- 
ed others, in .finding out another receptacle 
of the intelligible fpecies, which they call re- 
minifcency or recordation ; as though one and 
the fame faculty were not able to retain the 
•fpecies that are of a divert nature. The ground 
of this miftake hath principally rifen from this j 
that they have given more unto the memory, 
tlwiijfroBerJycJpt^bdQDg usto it, in that they 

have 
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have affigned unto it three operation*, viz* re- 
ception, retention, and rendition; that this 
Jacuky doth not only keep, what it committed 
to it, (wthich indeed it doth moft feithfqlly>) 
bat thai: it doth alfo take into cuftody, that 
which it keeps - r and deliver it up again, when 
called for ; hereby making the memory, both 
cmdus, and promus, of the things therein con- 
tained, and giving unto it fuch a power, as 
many noblemen to their butlers, whereby they 
"become more matters of what is contained in 
their cellars than they that -made them. Now 
if we will divide aright, and give unto the me- 
mory that which ia its $ and unto the under* 
and imagination that which is theirs ; 



-Datum, whether Jbnfitive or mtettigibk* more 
4a* left i^wkuafitsed ; and dhrctfly circumftwi- 
tiated, 4ni*4»ftof time, erplaqe, or whatfoever 
dfe qnay «lter diem ; may eafily be contained 
wkhjn the the fame faculty pithout mukipii- 
catiosu Say we, that the underftanding ?nd 
imagination, as they raake their jevcnd Series, 
(o altp they take them, and they lay them up 
in the memory as they are by them altered or 
circumftantiated ; and as they have occafioo 
to make ufe of them, they look for them, and 
find then) treafured up in the fame nature, or- 
der, and manner, that they put them in ; and 
from thence they theipfelyes take them out 

again : The memory in the mean tmpdoin; 

no- 
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nothing at all, towards either the receiving them-, 
or delivering them up, but only exercifing 
its paffive power in the keeping of them ; which 
keeping alfo is nothing elfe, but the duration 
of that impreffion (without any act, or en- 
deavour, or knowledge, on the part of the 
memory) which the more fuperior facul- 
ties make; the memory being moft truly 
that which the philosophers have ufuallyfaidof 
the will, c*ca potential keeping thofe things 
committed to its charge, with no more know*- 
ledge, or action, than the wax doth the im- 
preffion, or the paper the writing thereon 
made, or the coffer the treafure therein repo- 
rted : Which being fo, it may eafily contain 
things of a divers nature, and as much diver* 
: fified in refpect of circumftances, as the fupc* 
■ rior faculties can poffibly make them. The 
fame coffer may eafily ppeferve the gold of one 
man, and the filver of another, till they each 
of them come, and take their own goods 
again. And thus we underftand, that the 
, power of this faculty in man is only paflive, 
. and its only work is to retain thofe things that 
are committed to its charge ; which work it 
performs with great truft, fo long as man 
abides in ftrength, but as he declines in age* 
fo alfo doth this faculty in its ufe ; not only 
unfaithfully and confufedly retaining the images 
that are made upon it, but oftentimes letting 

them flip, 
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Nomina fervorum, nee vultum agmfcit amci 
Cum quo prater itd ceenavit nafle, nee illoi, 
S^uosgenuit, qimeduxiu 

And as it is (aid, concerning the greater 
world, when it (hall draw towards its end, Tb$ 
fun Jball bo darkened r , and the moon JbaU not give 
her light, andtheflars Jball fall from heaven, and 
oil thi powers of the heavens Jball bejbaken, Mat 
zxiv. 29. (o alfo may it as well be (kid in that 
world's epitomy, Man : As he (hall draw to- 
wards Ms end* his understanding (hall be dar- 
kened, his imagination (hall be weakened* and 
withhold its light, and thofe things that were 
fixed in the memory (hall fall from thence, and 
all the powers of the mind (hall be broken * 
and this is that which to me teems the true 
meaning of this fecond ve*ft» 

And hence we may gather how (ad man's 
condition mud needs be in this lad Age of his, 
in refpedt of his mind. The difeafes and fymp- 
toms which do neceflarily arife from the dar- 
kening of thefe luminaries are thefe which fol- 
low. Mentis imbecillitas, hebetudo, Jlupiditas* 
fatuitas; fW^eri^ (i. e.) Jlultitia, tarditas in- 
-genii, judicji defeclus ; oLm* 9 (i. e.) amentia, me- 
lancholia, dejipientia, memoria imminuta, abolita*. 
And thefe proceed from the darkning of the 
feveraJ and particular lights s there are others. 

alfo 
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alfo incident to age that (hake all the powers of 
the heavens at once, and they are Vertigo^ Ca- 
rt/*, and Apopkxia. And thefe are the miser- 
able attendants of this feeble ftate, which ifcfo 
much the more to be lamented, by how orach 
thelefs, it is to be helped. Sad are the infirmi- 
ties before mentioned in any age, and moft dif- 
ficultly do they receive their cure ; but in this 
they admit of none at all; Some means may 
be by phyficians ufed for the proroguing of 
of them, and keeping them off for a time ; and 
for the mitigation of their violent aflaufts, but 
for die total preventing, or the abfolute cu- 
ring, let no man living hope for. 

iX <mhN*iit*n .Tiro., ftum Qj&, 

Ajid ;thi$ the enfiiing proverb doth 1 Ipffi- 
tiently confirm 1 
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Nor the clouds return after the rait, •. 

Having before (hewed, that the precedent 
yords do not fignify the infirmities of theeyef , 
J need fay no more, to fliew that thjefe dp not 
intimate the rheums or diftilUtio&s from fhe 
jeyes or head, failing upon any of the fubjeft- 
.ed parts. It will be enough plainly to. declare, 
that thefe words fignify, that the miferies and 
infirmities of old age, do unceffantly and una- 
voidably fucceed one upon another, as the 
Showers in dpril. And they are placed here in 
l£e midft between the defcriptions of the infir- 

mitios 
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mities b£ the mind which preceded* and chofe 
of the bs>dy which immediately follow ; as 
having reference to them both. Whereby 
we muft underftand, that all the infirmities that 
appertain to this ftate, whether they be thole of 
the mind, or thofe of the body* do immediately 
follow one upon another, and one paroxyfai 
upon another, and that without remedy. Nu - 
bts pcftimbrem, is a kitetom Adage, fignifyitog, 
the fpeedy faccefiion of miferfes upon miferies ; 
a* on the contrary is frgtiified joy and happi- 
oefi, after affU&ioa, by that proverb, Pofi 
nubila Phoebus. The infirmities in this allegory 
mentioned, if they {hail at any time &H upon * 
man in any other age, may poffibly be eafed ; 
And if fo, there is good hopes that they may be 
kept from redintegration, or ever returning 
more $ but in this age no fuch hopes,; if their 
violence may poffibly be for a time remitted, 
yet they will as certainly return again, as the 
clouds after a rain in a rainy feafon. Now 
when the weather is (as we ufualjy fay) fist in 
to rain, it is wonderful to fee, how quick the 
clouds will rife and ride one after another, 
and every one, the fmalleft of them, pour 
down rain upon the earth beyond all expecta- 
tion. And if there (hall be any fmall interval 
between (bower and (hower,. and the fun at 
any time begin to j»$ep out between ch$ clouds, 
it is foon darkened again \ and the clouds re- 
turn thicker and bUcker, and the (bowers 

greaHgr 
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greater and longer, than they were before, 
This is a moft lively representation of the in- 
firmities of the decrepit age of man; wherein 
as deep calls unto deep, PfaL xlii. 7. fo one 
grief, pain, weakneb upon another, until aH 
the waves and billows thereof are gone ova 

him. 

Vthit unda Jupervenit undam. 

And if nature (hall be able at any time to 
gather up herfelf, and unite all her force, to 
give a glimmering light through the darknefi 
that oppreffeth her ; yet it it cannot long con- 
tinue, but a greater darknefi will prefently fiic- 
ceed, as it is in the light of a candle, which is 
almoft confumed in its focket j fometime fome 
light appears, then prefently it is darkened 
again, and fome fuch interchanges may be for 
a feafon made, but it will grow darker and 
darker, until at length it be quite extinguiihed. 
And that wonderful redintegration of the fight 
and teeth of the old minifter in Yorkjbire (like 
all thofe lightenings before death) was but the 
laft and utmoft endeavour of periftiing nature, 
Et quafimox cmoritur* lucerna fupremus fulgor. 
If old Jacob (hall be able to ftrengthen himfelf, 
and (it up in his bed, at the news of his fon's 
approach to vifit him, Gen. xlviii. 2. yet his 
weaknefs muft return again, and he mult lie 
down in his bed again, and again, until at 

length he lie down in the grave. 

If 
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If art (hall be able to contribute any thing to 
the prefent allay of any of the miferies of this 
ftate, yet they will furely and unavoidably re- 
turn again ; if feeing delightful objedts, or be- 
loved friends, if hearing of news, or pieafant dif- 
courfe, or melodious mufick ; if thepratling of . 
grandchildren may give any divertifement or 
refrefliment to the mind : if a more fuitaUe 
air, convenient bathings, un&ions, or fric- 
tions ; if an eafier bed, if favoury meat, Gen. 
xxvii. 4. or delightful wine, or any thing elfe, 
outward, or inward, that art can find out, 
may give any eafe or refrefliment to the body, 
yet the comfort of them will be but for a fmaU 
feafon, and the former troubles will certainly 
return again. 

If a young virgin, lying in David's bofom, 
(hall cherifh him a while, and adminifter that 
heat and comfort to him that cloaths could not 
do, 1 Kings i. 3. yet it muft be but for a time, 
and David muft grow cold, and chill, artd 
comfortlefs again, and that more and more, 
until he be taken into the houfe of all living. 
And this is the great mifery that attends all the 
miferies of this miferable ftate, that they are 
altogether incurable ; and though fome refrefli- 
ment may fometime feem to interpofe for a 
feafon ; yet they will all moft certainly return 
again, as the clouds after the rain, 

VERSE 
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VERSE 3. 

In the day token the keepers of the bou/e Jhoft 

Tremble, and the ftrongmenjhallbcw themjehes, 

and the grinders Jball ceafe, becaufe they an 

few ; end thofe that lookout of the windows be 

darkened. 

HAvlng fufficiently before (hewed us, what 
the infirmities of the mind are in this 
condition, he comes now to treat of thofe of 
the body ; wherein the body is mod aptly com- 
pared to a building, or an houfe going dairy' 
to decay, and that cannot be repaired. And 
this fimititude of the body, whereby it is com* 
pared to an. houfe, is mpft fcriptural. David 
fkith, Thyjiatutes have been my fongs in the houfe. 
of my pilgrimage, Pfal. cxix. 54. And Paul 
faith, If our earthly houfe of this tabernacle were 
4iJfolvea\ we have a building of God, an houfe net 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 1 Cor.' 
v. 1. 

Now the decays of this houfe in old age are' 
many; four of which, viz. thofe in refpe<5t of 
the keepers of the houfe, the ftrong men, the" 
grinders, and the lookers out of the windows,' 
are mentioned in this verfe, in the explication 
of which 1 (hall be the briefer ; becaufe what 
I underftand by fhem all, in this verfe, hath 
been for the fubftance of them, formerly 
Ireated of bf others. And here the current of 

inter- 
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interpreters hath run much-what the lame way, 
and left behind them lefs obfcqrity in thefe 
words, which are indeed in themfelves the 
piaineft chat are contained in the whole alle- 
gory 5 

The keepers of the houfejhall tremble. 

I could willingly content to thofe, that 1>y 
this expreflion would hare the ribs to be meant, 
Were the predicate as applicable as the fubjeft ; 
the thorax doth mpftfafely keep, and excellent- 
ly well defend -the principal parts therein con- 
tained. And Job (peaks of the fence of the 
tones, as of the finews : Thou haft fenced mt 
with bones and witbjinews, Job x. 1 1 . but how 
they (hall be (aid ta tremble, is not to be made 
appear 1 forafmuch as experience doth fuffi- 
etently confirm, that they ftand as fixed in old 
At in young, and more fixed too. And indeed 
their articulation, both to thtjlernon, and alfo 
(and efpccially) to the vertebra of the back, 
it fueh, that they admit of very little and ob- 
Jcure motion, but not at all of this trembling. 
Andtherefbre we muft find out fome other parts 
of the body which are the conftituted keepers 
of the houfe ; and they certainly can be no 
other than the hands. Now the anatomical 
hand contains not only the carpus ', metacarpus 
& phalanges digitorttm 9 but the whole fuperior 
artus ; all thofe higher parts of the limbs that 
are divided from the trunk of the body, and 

D there- 
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therefore it is well divided in brae Mum, cubitum, 
& extremam manunu And thefe are they which 
mod properly are ftiled the keepers or defenders 
of the houfe ; and that which makes it the more 
unqueftionable is, becaufe they anfwer fo di- 
redly to the ftrong men, as it follows in the 
next words. And thefe hands and arms do fe- 
deral ways keep and defend the houfe. And 
there is nothing more frequent in fcripture than 
the exprefling of defence by the power of the 
hands and arms ; when Jacob blefled his fon 
Jofepby he fpake how he was defended from 
them that befet him, and faith, His bow abode 
in Jirengtby the arms of bis bands were made 
firong by the bands of the mighty God of Jacob* 
Gen. xlix. 24. And as if there were no other 
way of exprefling prefervation, defence, and 
deliverance, thefe members are almoftalway* 
mentioned, and moft frequently attributed to 
God himfelf ; Tiey got not the land into pojfeffion 
by tbeir own /wordy neither did tbeir own arm 
favethem; but thy right-bandy and thine arm, 
becaufe thou baiji a favour for them 9 Pfal. xliv. 3, 
And if there be any impotency in the hands 
and arms, a man is no longer able to defend 
himfelf ; Job hath a moft remarkable expref- 
fion to confirm this truth ; if ever he ufed his 
defence and help to opprefs the fatherlefs, he 
wifheth that now he might be left altogether 
helplefs, and that his defenders might be taken 
from him, or rendered wholly unferviceable to 

their 
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their ends ; If I have lift up my hand again]} the 
father lefs when I Jaw my help in the gate, then 
let my arm Jail from tny Jhoulder-bkde, and my 
arm be broken from the bone, Job xxxi. 21, 22. 
Befide this, they may be (aid to keep the 
houfe, in that they provide for it, getting 
maintenance for the whole body, for by work- 
ing they get bread, 2 Thef iii. 10. Paul faith, 
Thefe hands have tmnijlred to my necejfties, A&s . 
xx. 34. And as they do defend the houfe, 
and provide for it; fo alfo they do offend 
M/homfoever would hurt it ; they do not only 
get, but protect, and alfo keep off the adver- 
sary. And all this was done at once by the 
power of the hands of the Jews in their great 
necefiity, when they were rebuilding the 
temple, their hands were throughly filled, and 
employed in a double defence ; For they which 
builded on the wall, and they that bare burdens % 
with thofe that laded, every one, with me of his 
hands wrought in the work, and with the other 
hand held a weapon, Neh. iv. 27. Now fuch, 
through the wifdom of God, is the dexterity 
of the hand, that it can employ a weapon to 
be a better defence to a man, than whatfoever 
is naturally alloted to any creature befide. And 
that audacious carper at the works of God : 
(who complained that other creatures had na- 
turally a defence given, and man only left . 
weaponlefs) was fufficiently filenced, when it 
was told him j man had reafon and hands, ; 

D 2 which 
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which together, can make a better defenfiveor 
ofFenfive weapon for him, than all the horns, 
and hoofs, the tufts, and talons, or whatfo- 
ever nature hath more largely lent toother 
creatures, can do for them. And if we 
throughly confider the fabrick of thefe parts, 
according unto what anatomy doth givefuf- 
ficient .light unto, we (hall yet farther be con- 
vinced of the truth of this matter. If we con- 
fider on the part of the bones, firft the fcapula* 
and take notice that it is (bated in the ftrong 
part of the back, with freedom of mo^ 
tion m its place, m which it is contained by 
the clavicle, amd with great advantage of mov- 
ing the arm which way foever it pleafeth j that 
it : is formed with its bafis, angles, ribs, pro- 
ceffes, cavities, for the better feat of themuf- 
cles, and command of them to their appoint- 
ed "fervices ; that it is articulated to the humerus 9 
per arthrodiam, wherein the cavity is impropor- 
tibnate to the head of the humerus, that the 
fhoulder may thereby with greater facility and • 
liberty admit of all manner of motion, whilh 
it could not poflibly have done, had this arti- 
culation been any firmer and clofer in itfelf. 
Now that this joint may be kept from liixa* 
tion, either from itfelf, or from any thing that 
might fall upon it, to which it was very liable 
by reafon of what was before faid * it is -flif- 
ficiently defended by a very thick, and nervous 
ligament > and by the broad tendons of four 

great 
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peat mufcles; which do fo ftridUy compafs 
about the joint* that by its own motion, tho' 
never fo violent, it cannot be put out j and 
alfo by the clavicle or kennel bone, which is lo 
dire&ly laid crofs over it, that it defends it from 
all external violence whatfoever. Again, if we 
confider the humerus* it* head, its neck, its 
pullies, its cavities, its extuberances ; if wc 
confider the cubitus , and the radius* and their 
divers articulation ; the one being per ginglymum* 
which gives -flection and extenfion with 
ftrength \ the other per arthreHam* which gives 
pronation and fupination with cafe. Laftly, if ; 
we confider the bones of the extreme hand ; 
and therein the eight hemes of the carpus y which 
arp joined to the, cubitus* and to the bones ofthp 
metacarpus per arthrediam* among themfclves 
per harmeniam* if we confider the four bones 
of the metacarpus* and their articulation to the 
lingers per enar thro fin y the fifteen bones of the 
fingers, and their articulation among them- 
fclves, (for the firmer holding any thing in the 
hand) per gingfymum. Now I cannot pafs the 
thumb in the general name of the fingers, 
without a particular and fpecial (taking notice 
of it ; forafmuch as that above all the reft both 
in it$ ufe, and alfo in its repute, may be faid to 
contribute chiefly to the keeping of the houfe; 
for it is equivalent to all the fingers, and there- 
fore in Latin is called, pollex* £ pollend** being 
as It were an antagonist grafper to the whole 
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hand, and doth as much towards the firm hold- 
ing and dextrous ufing of a weapon as all the 
hand : And therefore it is that idle perfons, or 
effeminate men, orwhofoever are unfit forfer- 
■ vice in war, are caHed polktrunci ; as who (hould 
lay, men that have ri6t the ufe of their thumtrs. 
And it was a cuftom among the nations,- for 
the conquerors to cut off the thumbs of the 
conquered, thereby rendering them disgraced, 
and utterly unable for future employments ei- 
ther at fea or landv . And fcriptural ftoty< alft> 
feems to confirm this in. Adonibezek, who find, 
. Three/core and ten kings* having thiir thumbs and 
their great toes cut offj gathered their meat under 
. my table j as 1 have done r Jk God hath requited 
nit, Judg. i. 7. Thus far on the part of die 
bones. Again, if we confider on the part of 
the mufcles ; how they are variously (haped 
and formed according to their feveral ufes, how 
they are perforated according to neceflity, 
how they are feated to the beft advantage, how 
they are to one another friends or antagonists, 
how they are derived from one part, and infer- 
ted into another, how much ftrength and vi- 
gour they have, how by their hormetick pow- 
er and contra&km into their own bodies, they 
can readily perform whatfoever motion the 
organ is capable of; they can ftir the limb in- 
ward, outward ; forward, backward ; upward, 
downward ; they can perform adduction, ab- 
dultion > flexion, extenfion 5 pronation, fo. 

pinati o 
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pination, the tonick motion, circumgiration ; 
and all thefe with fo great expedition and agi- 
lity, that they are much (boner done than faid, 
yea, as foon done as thought on ; the anions 
of the mufcles keeping pace, nay, many times 
outstripping the volubility of the mind : If we 
yet further coniider them in their tendons, and 
(he variety of them, how they are either folid, 
plain, round, broad, long, fhort, one, many ; 
or of whatfoever form may render them mod 
expeditious in their motions ; how they are 
(lengthened by feveral Ugaqaents» efpecially 
that annulary ligament in the wrift. 

I fay, if we conftder thefe wonderful things, 
wherein man differs from all other creatures, 
and many others, which good (kill in the ana- 
tomy of thefe parts would eafily furnifh a man 
with, all which would be too large here to in- 
fert ; it would enforce us to fay, that thefe 
of all the parts of man do mod properly 
defend him, and may juftly be (tiled, the 
keepers of the houfe. 

Now, that thefe may be faid to tremble,, 
needs no words to make appear, forafmuch as 
the experience of every old man doth fuffici- 
ently confirm it. Which word doth compie- 
bend within itfelf all the weakneffes, infirmi- 
ties, inabilities of thefe parts in this condi- 
tion : Whether they be outward, as ftifFnefs* 
contraction, rugofity ; or inward, as aches, 
pains, numbnefs, palfies, cramps, tremblings ; 
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yet notwithftanding it hath, in a more-efpt*- 
cial manner, relation to that grand fymptonv 
that doth moft certainly attend this condition £ 
which is called, tremor artuam^ the continual' 
and unavoidable trembling of the hands and- 
arms. Now, forafhnich, as the laft age of nfatv 
is eminently above all others he pafleth, th& 
cold and the dry ; it muft needs incline him* 
and at lad moft certainly caft him into thfc 
diftemper. 

For thefe two qualities, and, for aught 
I underftand, thefe alone, are the natural fa- 
thers of this trembling child. If we rememb* 
how going abroad in a bitter cdM morning,, 
how drinking a great deal of cold water, op 
fwimming in the water ; if we know how the uffe 
of poppies, henbane, opium, the cold fit of 
an ague, and other cold things, will eafily fet 
Us a fhaking ; if we confider that long fallings* 
great evacuations, efpecially venereal, which 
do moft dry the nerves, violent heat in fe* 
Ters, fluxing by the ufe of quickfilver, im- 
moderate fweatings in hot houfes* or elfehow, 
db caufe the fame diftemper ; we (Kail be in- 
duced chiefly to attribute this terrible fymp* 
tom, to thefe two deadly enemies of a well 
tempered conftitution, coldnefs and drinefs ; 
which are fo contrary to the inftruments of 
voluntary motion, whofe life and vigour con- 
lifts in radical heat and moifture ; that they 
take off their ftrength, and peoder them un- 

afete 
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id* to perform their duties, making them fo 
weak, that even the weight of the mem* 
ier they are to move, is now their equal 
intagonift ; for they going about to move the 
member as they ufualiy had done, are refitted 
with equal force by the weight of that member* 
wfcich caufeth as it were a continual combat 
between the ftrength of the mover, and the 
weight of the moved, fo that the limb is .al- 
ways drawn one way by that, and another 
way by this, which caufeth a perpetual trem- 
bling of the keepers of the houfe ; which is 
Beckoned here as the firft, and indeed is one of 
the moft remarkable fymptoms upon the body 
of man in this decrepit (late. 

The Jlrong men/ball bow themf elves* 

Having before treated of the infirmities of 
the fuperior limbs, he comes now to thofe of 
the inferior ; the keepers of the houfe being 
the hands, the ftrong men can be no other 
than the feet ; now as the hand was divided 
before, fo alfo is the anatomical foot, contain- 
ing not only tar/iim, metatarfum, and phalanges 
Jigitmim, but alfo femur, tibiam, and exte- 
rnum pedem ; and as before I (hewed, the be- 
ginning of the hand was to be accounted from 
the fcapula^ fo here I muft alfo tell you, that 
the beginning of the foot is from the os ilium. 
And thofe mufcles which are inferted into the 
thigh, and have their ufe for the motion there- 
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of; notwiehftanding their origination mayt* 
either from the back, (inwardly as the chief 
fie&or the pjhas 9 of outwardly as the firft ex- 
tender, glout*ns major) or from the os ilinm 
(as moft others movers of the thigh have) 
ought all to be accounted into the number of 
the ftrong men. And if we well confider die 
true nature of progreffive motion, and firm 
ftation on the ground, we (hall foon conclude, 
that the inftruments of them both (which are 
none other than thofe we are treating of ) are 
the beft demonftrators of human ftrength, and 
may more aptly than any other parts of the 
body be called the ftrong men. And this we 
may alfo have confirmed in the holy writings 
of God ; the ftrength of the legs, as the 
inftruments of motion, feem to be expreffed 
by the prophet, when he faith, Hs delighteth 
not in the firength of the horfe y he taleth not pliOr 
Jure in the legs of a rnan> Pfal. cxlvii. 10. their 
firength, a* they are the inftruments of firm 
ftation, is excellently expreffed by the fpoufe, 
when (he faith concerning her beloved ; bis 
legs are as pillars ofmarble y Cant, v- 15. And 
as they are the inftruments of both, you have 
them notified in the ftory of Peter's curing the 
lame man, Afts iiL wherein (as if the ufe of 
legs (both for (landing, and walking) and firength 
were convertible terms, fignifying the fame 
thing ;) we have his cure once expreffed by 
thefe words ; immediately his feet and his ancle 
hues received Jlrength x and he leaping up> flood 

and 
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and walked, ver. 7, 8. and prefently after only 
by the word jirength \ his name, through faith 
in his name, bath made this manftrong, ver. 1 6. 
I (hall give but once inftance more, and that 
mod remarkable, having in it the great wif- 
dom of God to exprefs this thing ; and that 
is the touch of the hollow of Jacob's thigh, 
Gen* xxxi. 25. when God would intimate to 
Jacob, his own weaknefs, and his inability to 
wreftfe, and to prevail with God and man by 
his own ftrength ; he fmites him in the thigh. 
Thus he dealt alfo with Paul r 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
who left he fhould be puffed up with his vi- 
(Tons and revelations of the Lord, (having been 
taken up to the third heaven, and fo much fpiri- 
tualized, that it was hard to fay, whether he was 
in the body or out of the body) he had fuch a di- 
reft contrary infirmity laid upon him, that it 
might fufficiently take off all other men from ad- 
miring him, and himfelf from being lifted up be- 
yond what he ought to be ; Left any man Jhould 
think of me above what he feet h me to be, and that 
he heareth of me, and left I Jhould be exalted above 
meafure through the abundance of revelation, there 
was given to me a thorn in theflejh, the meffenger 
ffatan to buffet me, left I Jhould be exalted above 
meafure, ver. 6, 7. all occafion of glorying in 
bis fpirituality was abundantly taken away, 
when he had a continual memento of his car- 
lal wfeaknefs, a thorn in the flefh. And thus 
ilfo may Jacob, and all Jacob's children, for 

ever, 
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ever, be taken off from boafting in their own 
ftrength from his prevailing with God and 
man ; fince ever after he bare that moft certain 
fymptom of human weaknefs, halting on his 
thigh, for when this part is once rendered un- 
serviceable, there can be no more ftrength to; 
contend 

And the perfed conqueft that Samp fin 
got over the PWifiines^ whereby they wisre 
unable any more to refift, is expreifed, He 
/mote them hip and thigh y Judg. Xv. 8. Befide, 
the counfel which is given to jfojbuab is worth 
our obferving to this purpofe, whereby he is 
taught to make the horfes of the many kings 
he fliould fuddenly fubdue, for evermore un- 
ferviceable, and yet to fave their lives ; "Thou 
Jhatt hough their horfes, and burn their chariots 
withfire y Jo(h. xi. 6. Whereby we may un«* 
derftand, that if the back finew of an horfe's 
hind leg (wherein the great ftrength of thefe 
parts lieth) be cut in (under, he is made alto- 
gether as uftfit for fervfce in the war, as the 
chariots that are burnt. 1 might further yet 
confirm this truth by an anatomical enarration 
of the feveral compounding parts of thefe. 
limbs ; but forafmuch as I did that before, in . 
the treating of the fuperior artus^ I may the 
better omit it here ; becaufe there is a very 
great fimiiitude between thefe parts and thofe 
fpoken of before \ and what was there faicf of 
them, as unto the parts, and alfo unto the 
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difeafes, may for the moft part be translated* 
father, and faid of thefe. And it is the prin- 
cipal argument that induceth me to believe that 
we are in the right in our interpretation of 
thefe two fymptbms, becaufe of the likenefs 
of the parts we are fpeaking of, and alfo of 
the terms to exprefs them. It is well known 
to all thofe that take delight to fearch into the 
wonders of Ood in the frame of man's body, 
that the (boulders, arms, and hands ; and the 
thighs, legs, and feet are very much alike ; fo 
alfo are thefe two expreffions, the knptn of tig- 
hou/i, and the Jirong nun. The difeafes alfo of 
thefe pans in age are much the fame, and Co 
alfo are the words that here expreft them. For 
although we tranflate the latter word, Shall 
fow thimfihm ; yet the vulgar Latin tranflate 
it, nutabuniy /ball nod or /bats-, and doubtlefa, 
the original words are of very near fignifica* 
tkxr, fo that the Syria* translation, and the 
CMdu paraphrafe upon thefe words differ very 
little or nothing at aU, but tranflate them both 
to trembling or {hairing. However give me 
leave to take notice briefly of one or two things 
wherein thefe members differ from thofe before 
4>oken of, and wherein their ftrength and ufe 
is principality made appear* 

The bone of the thigh, is of all other bones 
of the body the biggeft aqd the longeft ; and 
is called ixi Latin, femur* <r ferendo y becaufe as 

a flrong man it doth Main and bear the 

whole 
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whole weight of the body. It- hath in 
head' ofit three eminent procefles . Thefirftia 
the great and the round head, which is inferted 
into the large cavity of the hip, per enartbrofin* 
which admits of all manner of motion, and 
there it detained by a double ligament ; thefirft 
is common, broad,' thick, membranous, that 
doth ftrongfy compofs the joint about, and the 
other is a round, and cartilaginous ligament, 
which proceedeth out of the very head of the 
femur j and being inferted ftri6Hy into thecavity 
of the os if c hit, doth firmly hold this bone in its 
place, that it cannot be moved. The other two 
procefles are called, the trochanter^ the lefler, 
and the greater; whereby the tendons of the 
mufcles moving the thigh are more conveni- 
ently (bated, that they may the better wheels- 
bout that limb tawhatfoeverpofttion they pleafe; 
It hath moreover at the upperend a more {len- 
der part, which is called the neck of the femur r 
which is fo framed for the more convenient 
lodging of the mufcles, and parting of the vef- 
fels, (viz. the arteries, vein*, nerves,) for the 
ufe and benefit of die fubjefted parts. Its form 
alfo is moft remarkable, in that it is on the ex- 
ternal* or forepart, gibbous, or bunching out- 
ward ; on the internal or hind part, fimous, or 
bending inwards, which frame doth wonderful- 
ly conduce to the cortveniency of fitting, to 
the firmnefs of ftanding, and to the dexterity 
* of walking. 

Laftly, 
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< Laftly, It is articulated to the Tibia* per Id- 
turn ginglymum, which adds very much to the ex- 
pedition in motion,, and is of fiich a frame,, that 
on the back part it leaves a. mod convenient hol- 
low place,, which we call Poples, the ham, for 
the palling down of t he veflel s; and on the fore 
part it is wonderfully defended by the Patella, 
or knee-pan, as by a fhield, the form, and name 
of which, this bone doth continually Bear, 
And it is fo much the more to be obferved, in 
that no fuch bone is in the fuperior Art us, nor 
in the whole body befides % for it is articulated 
to no bone at all, but is kept in its place by a 
double ligament, the one inward, which is that 
round, bloody ligament, which firmly annex* 
eth it to the thigh 5 the other outward', which 
is the conjunction of the tendons of the four 
mufcles which extend the tibia, which together 
make a broad ligament that doth encompaft the 
whole knee, and ftrongly bind it in its place ; 
wherein it exceedingly conducethr to the defend- 
ing of the joint, over which it is placed. For 
that articulation being loofe in itfelf (a* was be- 
fore laid) would be very apt to Iteration in fud- 
den and great flexures of the knee, or in going 
downfteep places; were it not by this fhield 
bone abundantly ftrengthned, and fufficiently 
defended from afl thofe inconveniences. 

Moreover, the conjunction of the fibula, be- 
ing otherwife than that of the radius, which an- 
fwereth it in the arm 1 is well worth our obser- 
vation 
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Wtion to our prefent purpofe ; the radius of the 
arm is articulated (as you haveheard before) per 
arthrodiam to the humerus, which senders it more 
expeditious as to feveral motions, and therefore 
more properly a keeper of the houfe j but the 
fibula is not at all articulated to the femur, but 
is affixed to the external part of the tibia, and 
doth ftand as it were an underprop to that, 
whereby they may jointly with greater ftrength 
fopportrthe whole body, and be the more juftly 
galled, theflrongmen~ There is yet one pbfer- 
vatiott more from the anatomy of thefe parts, 
that doth with great delight and content demon* 
ftrate, that thofe are the keepers of the houfe,. 
and thefe the ftrong men, and that is from the 
variety of their flexures \ the hand in all its fe- 
veral joints, is bended one and the fame way y 
the fhoulder is bended inward, or forward, and 
extended outward, or backward ; fo alfo is the 
arm, the hand, the fingers, and this is for the 
better apprehending and comprehending any 
thing, and ufing any defence j and therefore they 
are the keepers of the houfe : The foot is bend- 
ed inks feveral Joints, feveral ways j one, one- 
way; and another, another* the thigh is bead- 
ed forward, the leg is bended backward $> and 
again, the foot is bended forward, and the toes 
are bended backward ; and this is for the greater 
conveniency of going, and for the firmer (land- 
ing, and therefore thefe are the ftrong men. 

We 
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We might yet further and principally confirm 
this thing, by the federal forms and life* of the 
mufbles of thefe part* ; for it is not fo much 
great bones, nor great veins, nor a great deal 
of blood or fiat, that makes a man ftrong ; but 
great, and ftrong, and eminent mufcles, they, 
are the true indicators of ftrength. Now thefe 
parts of the body have bigger, ffronger, and 
more raifed mufcies than any befide ; and by 
how much the higher the tendon* of the muf- 
fles ate raifed, with fo much the greater ftrength 
muft they need* perform their offices, and fo 
much the more dedal* the ftfeftgtH of a man ; 
and therefore we have an ordinary obfemtion, 
and a probable one, to judge of a man's ftrength, 
or weakftefs, by the elevation or depreffion of 
the calves of his legs. I might alfo add many 
mote obfervationa of the like kind $ but I de~ 
fift, fofafmuch as a good anat otnift can ftirnifh 
himfeif with chough ; and he that is non^ at all, 
carvfearce understand thefe, when he is told. 

And becaufe the great ftrength of a man lie th in 
thefe parts, therefore in his infirm andweakcon- 
(Ktion thefe parts muft be more eminently feeble. 

A child before ftrength comes on, and an' old 
man after his ftrength is departed, muft have 
but little ufe of thefe members* As it was foid 
of A/a , In the time of his age, he was difeafid in 
bis feet, 1 Kings, xv. 23 ; fo may it be faid of 
all who (hall live to that time. Now, forafmuch 
as what was faid before of the infirmities of the 

hand**, 
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hands, may alfo be {aid of thofe of the feet,- 1 
fliall chiefly refer you thither : However, be- 
caufe the word is here fomewhat differently 
tranflated in our language,, and we have no rea- 
fbn to complain, forafmuch as it doth primarily 
fo fignify ; fo that fome have translated ft* pa- 
ver tentur, others, curvabuntur, zn&thzSeptw- 
Qginty h*reaq>Z<n,- I judge there is one grand 
fymptom of age that in this place, and upon 
thefe parts* is principally aimed at ; and that is 
the perverfion, crookednefe, abbreviation, and 
alteration of the pofition, of die ieveral joints 
of thefe parts ; and their inability of being re- 
duced to a firm, ftraight, and tonick pofture, 
wherein the ftrength of a man doth wholly con* 
fift. And it is wonderful well worth our obfav 
.vat ion, that if a man at his beft and ftrongeft 
eftate fhpuld be kept in that bending pofture* 
which age neceflarily binds every man unto; he^ 
in that condition, were fcarce able to go,, or 
ftand, without the help of a ftaff ; and the rea- 
fon of it is plain, becaufe the centre or gravity 
is not equally poifed upon the bafts of the feet.; 
but hangeth as a weight behind, and therefore 
had need of another fulciment, upon which it 
might the more firmly reft. And therefore it is 
(aid of old men, membra levant baculis ; when 
thefe members are perverted in their joints, and 
the tone of the mufcles is fo much relaxed, that 
they are unable to bring them to ftraightnefs 
again* there is great need of the fupport of a 

ftaff;, 
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{faff; for without it, there is an utter inability 
of going fteadily, and (landing (frongly, which 
is the principal fymptom intimated by the (Irong 
mens bowing themfelvesv 

■ 

*Xie grinders ceafi becaufe tbey art few. 

That there may in man's body.be other grind- 
ing than maftication, or chewing the meat in 
the mouth ; and other grinders, than the jaws 
and teeth, the enfmng difcourfi (and that there 
Can be no other in this place intended, this pre- 
fent difemrfe) I hope, wfll make appear. Grind- 
ing all men know to be performed by two hard 
bodies, the one immoveable, upon which the 
grinding is matte ; the other moveable, which 
by ftrong compreffion againft the former, and 
by its motion, makes the grinding ; (b that to 
it, there is necefiary both thefe, viz. the firm 
ftander, add the ftrong mover ; the upper, and 
the nether miiftone; as we have them often 
mentioned in Scripture,' Deut. xxiv. 6 ; now 
anfwerable unto thefe in the mill, there are for 
that grinding which is performed in. the mouth, 
two jaw bones, which are called the upper and 
nether mandible. The upper mandible, is com- 
pounded of eleven fe vend bones, which' among 
themfelves, and to thofe adjacent are joined 
either per futuram y orbarmomam, which admit 
of no motion at aU, and therefore this (lands 
firmly in its place, and is that immoveable mil- 
ftone upon which the grinding is made ; the 

nethen 
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nether mandible is one fingle, hard, and tool 
bone, whofe articulation is very loofe, fort] 
greater liberty of motion j and it hath two 
three pair of mufcles, efpeciaHy the tempon 
which ftrongly bring it upward, for the clo 
acting againft the other mandible* and one wc 
derful pair of 'mufcles, called, the maffite 
and are derived' from a double original, and 1 
yond all others of the body whatfoever, h; 
their feveral fibres fo eroding -and interwo* 
one with another, that they are feverally • 
ferted into this lower mandible* and fo are a 
to move it upward ; to the right, to the le 
forward, backward, and confequently rov 
about, and fo performing that a&ion which 
call maftication or chewing, and therefore t 
is that other moveable milftone which ma! 
thegriadihy. 

Now .out of botkthefe, equally proceed 
fhe feafoh of them a certain number of fn 
bones which we call the teeth ; which how 
ever they may be numbered among the bom 
yet they have one or two efpecial proper 
which are compatible to no other bones of 
body,, (atleaft inthatmeafure,) whereby tl 
are principally adapted for the grinding. 

The firft is, they are naked, they have 
covering or fkin upon them, no not fo mi 
as that common membrane, called, the/* 
oJf**n f which doth encompafs all the bones 
the body betide* and that is becaufe they mi 
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Che better attinge one another's bodies, and ia 
their attrition one againft another they might 
feel no pain -, but I mud needs here take notice 
that the words of Job feem to be againft me, 
where he (aith, / have sfcaptd with tb$ flan 0/ 
my teeth, Job xix. 20 ; this is eafily anfwered, 
if we conficter the two parts of the teeth, vix. 
the tefis , and the radix ; tbat 9 is the part which 
eminently appears white above the gums ; f Mr, 
is that part which is within the gums, and ftands 
fixed in the mandibles : Now by Job'% (kin or 
covering of his teeth, it is apparent he meant 
the gums which cover the roots of the teeth 1 
his fores, <and his boyls were fo great and ter- 
rible upon him, from the fbte of his foot to his 
crown, that- there was no part of the flun of his 
body to be fcen, but only about his teeth, 
which in all fuch cutaneous difeafes doth for 
the moft part wholly efcape. 

The fecond is, they have die veflete which 
convey life and fenfo unto them, contained only 
in the inward parts, that the outward parts may 
be freer and better to grind. 

The third is, that they are growing or en- 
aeafmg To long aa man lives, fo that what is 
worn away of them by their oontinual attri- 
tion and mandueaticii, is daily repaired, other- 
wife they would grow flutter and fionoother, 
and. not be fo able to perform their work j and 
this ira wonderful piece of the wjftfamof God 
ia nature, which art cannot p^DWyrsach unto ; 

and 
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said therefore becairfe they cannot make their 
mills grow, as they daily decay by grinding ; 
they are firin to fupply that want, by often 
pecking their mill-ftones, and at length chang- 
ing them; and by thofe means, as it were, 
renew their teeth, without which they were 
able to do nothing at all. 

The laft I fliail mention is, that the teeth, 
of all the bones of the body are the hardeft, 
and will fuffer the lead from any other bodies 
whatsoever, and therefore are the fitter for 
fuch a work as this. A mill-ftone is of all 
other ftones fuppofed to be the hardeft, and 
therefore Job when he had exprefled the hard- 
nefs of the heart of the Leviathan by a ftone \ 
as if he had not laid enough, he farther adds 
one degree more, yea, faith he, As bard as a 
piece of the tuther mU-fione. Thefe fhortob- 
ftrvations may fuffice to teach us in the general, 
that the teeth alfo may be called the grinders. 
If we yet more particularly confider them, and 
how they may be divided, .we {hall have a far- - 
ther light into this matter. The teeth are of 
three kinds, either. Incifores y Canini^ or Mo- 
lares : The firft are the broad fore-teeth ; the 
fecond are the next round-teeth ; which are 
ufually called the eye-teeth ; the laft are the great 
double andhindermoft teeth ; the firft, bite or 
cut the food ; the fecond, break or bruife the 
food , the laft, chew or grind the food. And 
this diftin&ion alfo may be found in fcripture, 

the firft are alluded to, where it is (aid, The 
5 fropbet% 
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rophets TiiU with their teeth , Mich. Hi. 5. The 
econd, where it is (aid, Hi hath the cheek teeth 
f a lion y Joel i. 6. And both thefe, where it 
3 laid, There is a generation wbofe teeth are as 
words 9 and their jaw teeth as knives > Prov. xxx. 
[4. The lad is alluded to, where it is (aid, 
'Vhile the fiejb was yet between their teeth , ere it 
vas chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled 
igainjt the people y Numb. xi. 33, They had 
>jt the flefli of the Quails, and had pafled it 
rom the firft teeth to the laft, which are the 
grinders, and there it ftuck till they died. And 
:hus at length we are Men upon the true, pro- 
per, and ftridt inftruments of grinding ; we 
have hitherto been (hewing the whole frame of 
the mil), and how feveral parts do wonderfully 
contribute towards this work, and now we are 
come to thofe parts, wherein the clofe pinch 
of grinding lieth, and that is in the great, - 
broad, and hinder moft teeth, which from the 
day of the writing of this allegory, to this pre- 
fect time, have ever among anatomifts retain* 
ed the name of grinders. 

And that not without exceeding good rea- 
fon, for the form and figure of thefe, above 
the reft doth abundantly fhew that thefe are 
the fitted of them all for this work -, for thefe 
are bigger, larger, broader every way ; efpe- 
cially at the top, where their form is much- 
what like to that of a mill, where alfo they 
have eminent afperities, and protuberances, 

exactly 
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exaclly anfwerable to the roughnefs of thfe 
milftones ; by which the grinding is far mo* 
eafily and pcrfedly performed ; befide, theft 
are more firmly inciavated, and infixed into 
the jawbones, by treble, or quadrqble roots; 
whereas all the reft are but by fingle, or doutife 
at the moft; and being more ftrongly rooted, 
they are the fitter for more eminent fervices. 
Laftly, and chiefly, the experience of every 
man doth fufficiently confirm that this. is the 
proper xtfe of theie teeth ; and that the mot* 
folid food which needs greater manducation, 
-cannot be fufficiently comminuated for chyle, 
or ground low enough for the ftomach, unttt 
xhefe teeth have done this work upon it. And 
thus it is plain, that the jaws, and teeth, and 
eminently thefe laft mentioned, are appofito» 
Jy arid elegantly called the grinders ; which 
how much fervice they do to man while ufeWe, 
and how much detriment and lofs they bring 
upon him when they ceafe from their ufe, is 
well known to all men. /Strong meat belmgefh 
to men of full age* Heb. v. 14. faith the au- 
thor to the Hebrews. It belongs to them, and 
only to them becaufe they alone have, a? 
I may fo fay, their mill in tune, their mouth 
full of ftrong teeth, and fet dire&ly one againft 
another, whereby they may bring the ftrongeft 
meat into a meet confidence, and a due prepa- 
ration for eafy digeftion in the ftomach. But it 
may here be faid, there are many creatures that 
are not thus ftrongly armed, and have not fp 
5 many 
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many teeth, nor thofe they have fo well fer, 
as your pofition fuppofeth they (hould be, 
for the due preparation of the meat ; and thefe 
are the (heep, the goat, the cow, the deer, 
and all other creatures that have teeth only on 
the lower jaw, and none at all on the upper. 
Thefe have no antagonift grinders, nor contra- 
biting milftones, and yet thefe creatures in 
their full age, ett as folid food, and as hard of 
digeftion, and withal, do as well with it, as 
they that are better provided in this refpedh 
To this I mud needs anfwer, it is very true, fo 
that from hence we may take occafion to ad- 
mire the wifdom of God in the various forma- 
tion of feveral creatures, tending notwith- 
standing to the ufe and benefit of them all. 
However this in thefe creatures is a want, and 
muft have flood for a want, had they not been 
abundantly fupplied in another kind. For all 
thofe creatures that are thus deficient in their 
teeth, and only thofe, are they which chew 
*he cud, which is a re-afluming the food into 
the mouth, and a grinding of it afrefh the fe- 
cond time, fo that they are fain to do that at 
twice, and to be three or four times as long 
about it, as thofe creatures whofe grinders are 
better placed ; neither would this fuffice alone, 
for if they (hould be chewing their meat all 
the day long with the teeth that they have, 
it would never be fufficiently prepared for 
nourifhment, were their not yet a farther pre- 

E paration 
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paration in their bodies for that purpofe ; and 
that is, that thofe creatures, and only thole, 
have a peculiar vcflel in their bodies aligned 
for this work, and that is that which anato- 
mifts call, Omafum> and our butchers, the 
Read ; wherein the meat muft be macerated for 
a certain feafon, and. by the ftrmentum theje? 
in contained, brought to fuch a confiftence, 
th# afterwards by a little chewing in the mouth 
again, it may be comqiitted to the ftomach 
with the fame hopes of fuccefs, that in other 
creatures that are toothed on both fides, it if 
committed at the firft: Now, man being in 
the number of thefe laft mentioned, muft for 
the due preparation of all ftrong food, truft 
stfone to his grindery \ fo that the time of ab- 
la&ation of the child, and of alteration of the 
diet of the old man, is mod certainly indica- 
ted by the beginning and ceafing of the ufe of 
the teeth ; milk is fit for babes, before thejr 
teeth come ; and old men when their teeth den 
cay, are again become fuch as have need of milt, 
and not ofjirong meat, Heb. xiii. 14, 

Now by the ceafing of the teeth we muft un- 
derftand, all thofe infirmities that are incident 
to them by reafon of age, whether loofenefe, 
hollownefs, rottenefs, brokennefs, blacknefs, 
foulnefe, ftench, wornj-eatennefs, excrefcency, 
or whatfoever elfe may be any impediment to 
them in their ufe. But the chief fymptom 
here intended is, the falling out, andconfe- 

fequently 
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tljr, the paucity of the teeth ; which is 
sred from the reafon here annexed, Be- 
thy are few ; which is very well translated 
it language, following the vulgar Latin ; 
fe erunt molentes in minute nurture. For 
iugh the original word do primarily fignify 
aore than becaufe they are diminMhed, yet 
luft of necefllty be underftood in refpeft 
heir number ; for otherwife they are not 
jnilhed, but do grow fo long as they remain 
ie head, even to the extremity of old age. 

as age comes on, the natural moiilure 
he root of the teeth i* con fumed, and a 
ematural it diftilled thither in its room, 
:h doth by degrees relax theqt in their 
ets* and at length quite expel them : And 
n fome of them are thruft out, and but a 
left in, it is eafy- to conceive from what 
i been fiud, how the chewing in the mouth 
eth ; yea, it ceafeth more* when the teeth 
few, than when they are none at all. For 
i,the gums might aft one againft another, 
», foiafmuch as they grow harder in old 
, might do fomething. weakly towards the 
wing of the meat ; but when obey are few, 
f hinder thofe from working in the leaft, 

having no antagonifts (were they firm in 
head which they are not) are not able to 
1c themfelves, and fo the whole grinding 
"eth i which is a very great and moft cer- 
i fymptom of this ftate of weaknefs, and 

E a yet 
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yet it is negle<Sed by our great mafter * of na- 
tural knowledge in this kind, in his heft enu- 
meration of the difeafes of age. 

And thofe that look out of the windows be darkened. 

That by this clear expreflion the eyes and 
the infirmities of them in old age, is inti- 
mated unto us, was never yet, and I perfuade 
myfelf never will be, in thte leaft meafure doubt- 
ed or queftioned. 

Forafmuch as they are the only true, and 
proper organs of feeing ; however, it will be well 
worth our labourto confider, how the eyes may 
be called, the lookers out of the windows. One 
may be faid to look out of a window in a double 
fenfe, either when he looks thro* the glafs of the 
window, and thro' the pellucidity of that moft 
refined body, difcerheth thofe things which are 
without ; or when he looks thro* the open cafe- 
rnent, or thro* fome open hole of the win- 
dow, wherein there is nothing at all inter- 
pofeth between him and the objedt. Nc5w in 
both thefe fenfes may our interpretation well 
be made. For the explication of it in the firft 
fenfe, we mUft take notice of all thofe tranfpa- 
rent parts, through which the vifible fpecies 
muft of neceffity pafs before vifion can be per- 
fe&ed : for as a man could fee nothing thro - * 
a window, were it not made of glafs, or of 
fome body alike diaphanous : So neither could 
he perceive any thing with his eye, were not 

the 
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the parts thereof, through which paflage is 
made, of the very fame nature. Now, the 
parts of the eye, through whofe bodies the vi- 
fible fpecies muft pafs that they may be dif- 
cerned, are either the humours, or the tuniclts ; 
die humours are three, the watry, the chryfiuU 
line, and the glajjy humour, fo called by ana- 
tomifts ; and you may perceive by their names 
that the fubftance of them all is diaphanous ; 
all which, howfoever they wonderfully differ 
among themfelves, and feveral ways contribute 
to the ufe and benefit of the eye, and confe- 
quently are made varioufly instrumental unto 
vifion, yet they all agree in this one thing, that 
they are traitfparent j and that they muft of 
neceflity do, forafmuch as into their bodies, 
•and thro 9 their bodies, muft the vifible fpecies 
pafs, before they can perfe&Iy be difcerned by 
any man. And if one opacous, or darkfome 
body interpofeth, they can go no further, but 
there they muft determine their courfe. 

The tumcles or coats, through which the 
fight is made, are only two ; for although 
there are other tunicles of the - eye, which 
conduce wonderfully to the fight, (as you (hail 
hear beneath) yet thofe through which the 
fpecies pafs, are only the tunica aranea, and the 
cornea. The firft is fo called from the fimili- 
tude of a fpidcr's web, becaufe it is moft fine 
and fubtile, and being derived from the brain 
and optick nerve, it becomes a moft tenuous 

E 3 \sftr 
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veftment for the humours ; and is £o pellucid, 
and tranfparent, that among the learned it bears 
the name of fpeculum. Theotheris called, y?i>- 
rotica % or cornea ; and that is, that feardand homy 
membrane, which being derived from the dura 
mater > encompafleth the whole body of the eye> 
without any perforation \ and on the back part^ 
behind the fight of the eye, is more obfcure and 
dark j but on the forepart, is £ur more .plain, po- 
lite, and diaphanous, that (he fpecies may paft 
. thro' its body moft'pure and unaltered. Aad 
now I am come to that part of the eye, that doth 
*noft apdy refemble the glafs of the window* 
by reafon of which a pian xmy be truly laid to 
look through a mn&ofr % ^nd.an.ald man, to fit 
through d gla/s derfy* * Cot* x&. ( ifc ^fthoul 
the ufe. of ipeftacles* which foraewrfttlld fam 
have here to bt underftood * of "wh^fe dpptfca 
.1 cannot perfuade myfelf to be, becaufe it is 
uncertain to me, whether thofe helps of nature 
were then, and there, in ufe : And moft ca> 
tain His, that they *re without the cotnpafs 
of the allegory, and are sot part Of that houft 
or body of man, whofe decay is here fo livelity 
teprefented. Befide, this tunkle hath the fame 
ufe to man, in his perfeft ftate, that fpedtacles 
have in .his imperfeA. And this be confident 
of, that there is nothing that art hath found 
oitf to help man in bis decays, that hath not 
iit$ fotfftops 6rft in nature, and is not an imi- 
Mtivn of: theft things in man, that were njoft 
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compleatly in him in his perfe&ion. And here I 
muft of necefiity go one rtep farther than our 
common oculifts j who afcribe to this part but 
a low and a mean office, Vvhich is only to keep 
the humours in their place, or at the be ft, to 
defend the inward parts from external injuries ; 
butwithout allqueftion, it hath this farther, and 
more noble ufe, viz.. fo to difpofe and order 
the vifible fpecies, that they may in the mod 
convenient manner, make their imprcftion up- 
on the proper organ of fight i • ahd this their 
craffitude ofc thickittft, together with their con- 
vttricy or bending outward, doth fufficierttly 
make appear. I hertall along retaift the term 
ef the .anfcitnts, tor's* vijible. Jfrtchsy aft beirtg 
moft knows* and thdt by which I may be bet-r 
tor underftood imdB^moft, to if horn this para* 
phrafe may count* though it be not foprbper, 
and the conceptions which they had about 
them, are not to be admitted j for there is no 
new entity, eithfer material, . or immaterial,, 
caft off from the objed, diftind from it, ahd 
from th6 light, which is the calife of vifion ifi 
the eye ; by the vijibkjpecies therefore, I mean 
no more than the feveral beams of light being 
fo fefte&ed from the 6h)*5t, as that they be- 
come fully fraught with thfe reprefentation of 
it; (not only in refpeA Of the proper obje&s of 
fight, which we call colour, but of thefe com- 
mon ones ajfo, which we call titration, figure, 
diftance* bigftefeb. and the like) and have a 

E 4 com- 
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compleat power of impreflfing the feme upon 
the retina ) which is the ftri&and proper organ 
of fight, and is nothing eife than the dilatation 
of the optick nerve all about the bottom of the 
eye. For the bettter underftanding of alt 
which, we mud know that the fpecies pais 
along the medium in a pyramidioal figure, and 
as they are caft off from one point of the fu- 
perficies of the objedi in a cone, fo. they muft 
be reduced again in the fame conical figure up- 
on bne and the fame point of the organ ; which 
reduction is performed by that collection, re- 
fraction, and direction, which happe&eth tor 
them in thofe feveral pellucid bodies through 
which they pafs, and primarily (while the eye 
remains in its vigour) in the tunica cornea ; but 
as age enfeeble th the eye* the form and figure: 
of it becomes. more plane and deprefled than; 
it was before ; and the cryftalline humour, 
which had a powjer of reducing itfelf, and con- 
fequently the whole body of the eye, to a more 
oblong and convex (hape, becomes dry, and' 
altogether unable for fUchan end; fo that now 
the fpecies caft off from the objed at a con* 
venient diftance, cannot be brought to a cone 
upon the organ, which muft needs breed a 
confufion in the fight : To avoid which con- 
fufion, old men hold the objeft that they look 
upon at a greater diftance from the eye, be- 
caufe fo, the prefentconftitution of the eye can 
better regulate the fpecies j and thus alfo fpec- 

tacles 
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fades are placed before the eye to colledl, re- 
fradt, and guide the fpecies, that they may 
point together upon the retina ; which by how 
much the thicker, and more convex they arc, 
by fo much the more powerfully do they do 
this work: And therefore as age encreafeth, 
and the form of the crystalline humour and of 
the whole eye is more deprcfled, fo much the 
thicker, or fo much the more convex, or both, 
mud the fpe&acles be made, that they may be 
anfwerable to the age. And this done only in 
imitation of that, which is far more perfectly 
done while man abides in ftrength, by the hard 
membrane we arc now treating of; and this is 
the firft fenfe in which the eyes may be called 
the lookers out of the windows. 

The other is, that whereby they may be 
faid to look through the holes of the win- 
dow, when there is an open paflTage, and no- 
thing at all interpofeth between them and the 
objelt. And this indeed is the moft proper 
reading of , the words. HQTtO fignifieth in 
foraminibuSj or as the vulgar Latin, per fora- 
mina > and the feventy, iv r»T; oValV. Now 
there are feveral ways, whereby the eye may 
be faid to look in, or through the holes. 

The firft is, in refpedt of their feat, or the 

. form of that place, in which they are fixed in 

the head. And if we fhould ftridly hold the 

word to that interpretation of in foraminibus, 

or the lookers in the holes, nothing could be 

E s fo 
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fo applicable as this j and hereunto to be fare 
the Cbaldee paraphrafe hath reference, Qui vr 
dent per eaneellos capitis tui, thofe that look in, 
or through the ftrong bounds of the head, 
which can be no other, than thofe firm holes, 
or arches, which are made in the fore-part of 
the head> for that very purpofe, viz. to re- 
ceive into their cavities the whole body of 
the eye : And thefe are by oculifts called 
orbit*) and are each of them compounded of 
fix feveral bones, which, being mod conve- 
niently futurated among themfelves, do make 
up thofe curious arched chambers in which 
thefe lookers or beholders dwell, in which, and 
from which, they may be aptly (aid to perform 
'their offices. And to thefe allufion js had in 
the plague wherewith the Lord will fmite thofe 
that fight againft Jerufalem, Their Jtejb fall 
confume away while they Jf and upon their Jiet y and 
' their eyes fall conJUme away in their holes, Zach. 

Xiv. 12. 

Secondly, They may be faid to look in, or 
* through the holes ; in refpedl of the palpebra 
or eye-lids ; for although the yfe of the eye- 
lids is to cover or clofe the eyes, fo that they 
are called, oculi ab ocukndo^ vel occult an£p x b$- 
caufe they lie hid under their lids \ yet when- 
soever the eye is exercifed in f^eftig, thejr Xnyft 
' depart one from another, and (b leave an open 
hole through which the fight may be made. 
And thus every man difcems in hitafelf that 

he 
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he can take awa J fight or caufe it arpleafure, 
by drawing, or withdrawing \ by letting down, 
or pulling up* thefe (hutters of the windows. 
And it is wonderful to confider how ready 
they are in this work, that they might be no 
impediment to vifion ; fo that an inftantaneous 
action is no way better exprefied, than by the 
motion of the eye-lids : Behold I /hew you a my* 
fiery, toe Jbull not atifieep, but tut Jhallallbe 
changed in a moment \ in the twinkling of an eye 9 
i Cor. xv. 52. And when we lookearqeftly 
upon any thing, we Aed&ftly keep the win- 
dows open ; and a (hut eye, in fcripture phrafe, 
fignifieth ioipofiibilty of feeing ; Shut their eyes 
left they fee* Ik. vL 10. and an open eye figni- 
fieth power of looking or beholding) Open the 
tyes of thefe men, Jkith EHJha, that they may fee ; 
akd the Lord opened their eyes, and theyfaw, and 
behold they were in the midfi of Samaria, a Kings 
vi. 20. And a Seer, and a man whofe eyes are 
opened are the fame thing, Balaam the fin of 
Bear batbfaid, and the man vobofe eyes are open 
bafh/ant, he hath /aid, who heard the words of 
GodyWhtfeUf the vifion of the Almighty, falling in* 
to a trance, but having bh eyes open, tf urn. xxnr. 
3, 4. And thus alfo may the eye* be laid to 
look through the holes, and altthofe that have 
taken- exadl notice of the foramina cutis in the . 
body of man^ have fteea flue not to negtaft 
theft* 

Thirdly,.. 
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. Thirdly, They may be faid to look through* 
the holes, in refped of that outward membrane 
of the eye, which is called adnata 9 or conjmt- 

- tiva 3 and this is that which being divided from 
the pa-Uranium* is next of all to the orbita, 
and firmly holdeth the eye in that cavity ; it 
encompaffeth the eye round on the back-part, 
and on the fore-part fo far as the white of the 
eye goeth, and no further, and fo leave th the 
whole iris j the rainbow, or party-coloured 
part of the eye, as an open hole, which the vifi- 
ble fpecies may freely without interruption pais 
through ; the truth of this any one may dif- 

< eern in the inflammation of the eyes, for that 
19 a difeafe for the mod part feated in this part 
alone ; then you may fee the veins and the ar- 
teries very red and fwollen, fo far as this mem- 
brane or the white of the eye reacheth, and 
the iris or darker part of the eye in the mean 
while wholly free. 

Fourthly, The eyes may be faid to look 
through the holes in refped of the pupilla, or 
the apple of the eye, which is nothing elfebut an 
open hole in one of the coverings of the eye, as 
I may fey, bored for that very purpofe, that the 
lookers thro 9 the windows might have an open 
view i for that covering which is called tunica 
uvea, is a thick and a clofe, a dufky and a dark 
membrane, thro' which the vifible fpecies, or 
the light cannot eafily make its way. And there- 
fore on the back-part its ufe is to preferve, and 

to 
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to keep together the innate light of the eye* 
and alfo to give a (lop to the vifiblc fpecies, fo 
that they can pafs no farther, but muft there im- 
prefs their images like the lead, or the flee], or 
whatsoever elfe is put on the back-fide of the 
looking-glafs, without which there can be no 
impreflion made ; but on the fore-part it is 
mod conveniently perforated, and at fuch a 
proportion, that the light or the fpecie* 
through it have freedom of acceft : which per- 
foration is the apple of the eye, that won- 
derful part, which is fo often noted in fcrip- 
ture (Gin. xxxii. 10. Pfal. xvii 8. Prov. vii. 

2.) to be above all other parts of the body 
tendered and obferved, and therefore here I 
would principally take notice of it ; ancj of aJL 
the parts of the eyes, and of all the holes thro*, 
which they look, let this be always accounted 
the moft obfervable. For it may be dilated, or 
contra&ed, 4s it may be . conducible to a. 
more perfedt light ; if there be rqquifite there- 
unto, a greater or a letter light -, if the object 
we would look upon, be farther off, or nearer 
to the eye ; or if we do more carelefly or cu- 
rioufly look upon it ; this hole is prefently 
made wider or narrower, that it may be the 
more (Serviceable for the prefent occafion. 

Laftiy, They may be be faid to look thro' 
the holes in reijpeft of the optuk nerves , for 
thefe above all the other neiyes of the body 
are apparently perforated \ and although nei- 
ther 
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ther thefe, nor any other, do fo appear in 1 
body that hath been long dead, yet doubtfeft 
they have open paffagea while the body it yet 
alive, for as much as they are the conveyers of 
matter, though more pure and refined, from 
one part unto another, as the other channels of 
the body are. And here the cavity and poro* 
fity of the optick nerves ought as well to be 
reckoned among the holes through which fight 
is made, as any other that are placed before 
the proper organ upon which the reprefenta-* 
tion of outward objedts is firft made, and that 
becaufe there can be no perfect perception of 
any thing, unlets the impreflion made ; iipotf 
the fenfory be truly conveyed into the moft in- 
ward receflfes of the brain, where the foul 
makes its -feat of judicature. For as all the 
things in a chamber may have their firm repre- 
sentation in a glafs that (lands upon the table* 
yet if any thing interpofe between me and the* 
glafs, I difcern nothing at all j and tftejrare aff 
as much hid from me, as if they had never bed* 
there represented. And thus we know a tots/K 
obftrudtion of the optick nerve, which is called' 
guttajer$na, makes as perfect a bHndneft, ar 
an obftru&ion of the humour aqneus, which iar 
called af catanttr. And thus I have endeavoured 
to (hew, and that I hopewStfcfonfc fetisfiaidn, 
how the eyes may be called, tlfc lookers thro^ 
the windows/Now age comes on and en-* 
creafeth, itis wtfrknown to aU meirhowfigh* 

goeth 
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goeth away and decreafeth ; the lookers out 
of the windows muft affuredly be darkened, 
and by how much the more excellent thefc part* 
are, by fo much the more apparent are their 
decays. It is (aid of the heart, it is primum 
vrumiy and ultimum m&ri$n$ j but contrariwtfe 
it may very well he (aid of the eye, that it it 
ultimum vivtns, and primum moriens. Thismoft 
wonderful and tender part of man, in that it 
hath more curious and more various work in 
its formation, is the laft that lives ; and in that 
it hath need of more life and vigour, more 
firmneft and purity in its operation, it is the 
firft that dieth j and indeed the infenfible en- 
croach of age, is no where fo foon difcovered, 
as in the eye ; and men are loth to think them* 
felves declining in age fo foon as the eye gives 
warning thereof ; and we have fcarce any de- 
fcription of an old man by bis infirmities, 
wherein thofc of the eye are not principally 
mentioned: When Ifaac, J*cot* EM, and 
others are recorded as old, it is laid of them, 
Their ^ts wan dim and the? emit nHfitj Gem 
xxvit. i.^4drnK 10* 2 Sans. iii. 2. for what* 
foever may either incraflate the diaphanous 
bodies before mentioned, and tender them kf 8 
tranfpam* 3 oj- ftop;the federal perforations, 
ami fo lender that open view: muft 6f neeeflP- 
cty caufe a dimftiqtion,, and in thntaperfeft 
abolition of the light ran* here give me leave 
ito Mtt£ one or two principal fymptoms of vi- 

* fion 
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fioo that are the chief attendants of this de- , 
dining ftate ; the firft is caligo y which is the 
obfcurity of vifion by reafon of the craffitude 
or thicknefs of the tunica cornea * ; which by 
reafon of the drinefs of age doth together with 
the nails of the fingers, grow darker and thicker, 
and confequently lofe daily fomewhat of its 
perfpicuity : Another is glaucoma ^ which is the 
change of the colour of the cryftalline humour, 
by reafon of its dulnefs and thicknefs, whereby 
old men do look upon all things as it were 
through fmoak, or a cloud, and fo do but 
darkly difcern them : Another : is %imfifis> 
which is a change of the figure of the whote 
eye, whereby it becomes more plain and de- 
preffed, and a drinefs in the crystalline humour, 
whereby it is unable to reduce the eye to that 
form, which may be mod advantageous to vi- 
fion ; fo that they cannot perceive any thing at 
an equal diftance, but mud have their objeftt 
more remote from the eye, or the fpecies firft 
jrefraded and directed by the ufe of fpe&aclts:: 
Another is fifflujio rx crudtiate? or any inter- 
position of any preternatural matter between 
the .fight and die tunica cornea : I might alio 
fidd corrugatio & rtiaxatio uvi* tunic* > the con* 
£ra$k>n or dilatation of the apple of the eye ; 
r>r iwhatfoever elfe by obfcurmgthe gla&j or 
obftruaingthe hole** may be juftly (aid to 
darken the looker? out of the widdow* 

' . . ■ ■ VERSE 

• Fend* 
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VERSE 4. 

And the doors /ball be /hut in thejlreets 9 when the 
/bund of the grinding is low, and he /hall rife 
up at the voice of the bird, and a IN he daughters 
of mufick /halt be brought tow. 

TH U S far the preacher hath been treating 
of all thofe faculties which are termed 
animal^, and their decays in the time of age ; he 
pafieth in this verfe to thofe other which are 
called natural, of which he treateth in the be- 
ginning of this verfe, and then to thofe that 
are mixed, in the latter end ; and that in a 
double refpelt, firft, thofe that are mixed of 
the faculties, inward and outward, and that is 
exprefled in the want of deep, in thofe words. 
He /ball rife up at the voice of the bird ; fbraf- 

much as deep, 4 if perfect and found, is thp 
ligation of all the fenfes both inward and out- 
ward for the refreftiment both of the mind and 
body. The other mixture of faculties is of 

vital and animal, in the Uft words, All the 

• 

daughters of mufick /hall be brought low ji for the 
paifive daughters of mufick belong to the ani* 
mal faculty, being the infiruments of an out- 
ward fenfe, viz. hearing : And the adtive 
daughters of mufick belong to the vital, being 
the inftruments of refpiration, as you (hall hear 
kereafter. Now to the underflanding of this 
verfe, efpecially the former part of it, I hope 

to 
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to let in fomc glimmering of light, which for- 
merly hath Iain lindifcovered 

The doers bejbut in thftreets, when tke found of 

the grinding is lew. 

For the right underftanding of thefe words, 
we muft be fure in the firft place to take notice 
that all thefe words are but one fentence, and 
confequently but one daufe of the defcriptiotl 
of age; the former words, viz. The doirs JbaU 
bejbut in tbefheets r afe not a diftinrft fy rrtptotrl 
of themfelves, as moft men have forrtierfy (aid, 
but they have their reference to tht enfuing 
words, friz. When ibeimce of the grinding is h*r. 
And the doors arid ftreets here mentioned, «i 
110 other, than fbch as concern the- grinc&i££ 

■-•-4 *•-" *■•» V1«*o writ! niitljaftc. n***4r€* ■%♦»*! Hntt%lMii 
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unto that. And I perfuade irtyfeff, that the W* 
thef to mifcarrtege in the interpretation of thtift 
words hath proceeded from neglect of this can* 
fideraticm. The dottrs (hall be (hut wheft^M 
grinding is low, and bftly then *, and the low* 
nefsof the grinding, is the caufe of the (hutting 
of the doors. In hkmiUtote vicu moUntis, faith 
the Vulgar Latin. 0*, ptr 9 vel propter depref 
fionom vocis molentis^ fay others, and that very 
confonant to the original, inafmuch as the 
grinding (hall be low, or by reafon of the low- 
nefs of the grinding, the doors (hall be (hut in 
the ftrcets. Wherefore for the better clearing 
Df the whole fentence, we muft firft of all (hew 

what 
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what is Co be underftoocPby the grinding j and 
afterwards what the doors and the facets are, 
and what the found of the grinding, will eaiily 
be made appear. The wifdom of Solomon is (o 
famous throughout all regions and ages, that I. 
need not here apologize for it. It would be un- 
becoming an ordinary writer, much more the 
penman of this allegory, to deliver the fame 
thing twice in a breath ; and I wonder with 
what face any interpreters could put fo great an. 
ahfurdity upon the wife man, as to make this 
grinding flgpify no more than that juft mention- 
ed before. But for the clearing of this, we 
mud know that grinding is of two forts, either 
Psr ixtrd pofitumem^ or Per intra fufieptionem % 
(as philofophera ufcto dtftinguifiiof -augmenta- 
tion^ there is -an extrinfital- <or an intrfafiwi, 

grinding > the former of thefe is performed 
when two hard bodies, adiingagainft each other, 
do break and bruife into fmall parts that which 
is put between them. And this is the grinding 
as in ft mill, of which you heard before. The 
latter of thefe is performed, wfyen the parts of 
the fame mafs, by reafon of the exaltation of 
fome internal principle, or the addition of fome 
fermentum* are fo afted among themfelves, that 
the whole mafs, and every the leaft part there- 
of, is changed and brought into a new confid- 
ence. And this, philofophy calls fermentation* 
and is that of which the wife man fpcaks in this 
place ; and it is therefore called grinding, be- 

• caufr 
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caufe it accomplilheth the end thereof better 
than any mill can do. It will comminuate 
things of fo hard a fubftance that no mill can 
break. I would fain know what mill could have 
ground Aaron* golden calf ? but by the help of 
fire, and poflibly fome fpecific menftruum, as 
a proper key for that folar mineral, it was eafi- 
ly ground to powder, Exod. xxxii. 20, Devi. 
ix. 2T. Again, it can divide the matter that is 
to be ground into fmaller parts than any mill can 
do ; it will not leave the molt njinute part un- 
fearched, A little leaven^ faith the fcripture, 
leavenetb the whole lump, 1 Cor. v. 6, Gal. v. 9. 
And our Saviour's expreffion of it, is yet more 
fignificant, Tie Kingdom of heaven is like untf 
leaven^ which a woman took and hid in three mea- 
furp.% 6 fmeal ti 11 thu mhnl* was leavened^ Mat. xiii.' 

33, ?w* $ i^cS6u faov, till the whole of the 
mafs, and every one of the leaft parts thereof be 
leavened. No mill can be fet fo low, as to grind 
every corn, and every part of every corn ; but 
leaven leaves none untouched, but divides (be- 
yond what Philofophy gives way for) into parts 
indivisible. 

Now of this fort of grinding there is very 
much to be found in the body of man : And 
indeed all the natural alterations that tend either 
to the prefervation of the perfon, or propagation 
of the kind, are the produ&s of this inteftine 
grinding. And there is fcarce a part in man, 
tfpecialiy an internal vifcus> that doth not par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly contribute to fuch a work as this. And 
furely , that which lies daily upon our trenchers, 
had need of many thorough grindings, that it 
may be really tranfubftantiated into our flefti ; 
thefe in the body of man are by phyficians call- 
ed digeftions, or conco&ions, and are to be 
found almoft in every part, as was faid before ; 
but I (hall inftance only in a few, and thofe well 
known to all thofe that have the leaft fkill in 
natural things ; and thefe few grindings, toge- 
ther with the voice of them, the doon and 
ftreets that lead to and from them, being well 
underftood ; thofe that are more accurate in 
the knowledge of all the alterations of the 
nourifliment of man, may thence-from eafily 
attain the whole intent and purpofe of the wife 
man in this part of the defcription of age. I 
(hall only mention five : Three in refpeft of the 
individual ; and two in refpcdl of the fpecies ; 
and they are thofe common ones ; chylification* 
fanguification, affimilation^ la&ifi^atlon^ andjper- 
mification. 

The firft of thefe, vfe. tbfUJkflthn is thutf 
performed ; after the meat, is . fuffidently chew- 
ed in the mouth, it is committed to the fto- 
mach, where continually there lieth treafured 
up a certain acid juice, the reliefs of the laft 
conco&ion ; which (as the leaven in the bread) 
doth prefcndy infedt the whole mafe, and every 
part thereof; and doth fo penetrate and foirch 
the parts, and fo divide and feparate them.onQ 

from 
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from another, and join itfelf to every o 
them, that at ls^ft the matter of nouriffi 
is fo perfectly ground, that it is brought 
new confidence and colour, very like t< 
cream of barley r and is that pbyficians ca 
thylt j and is the firft intrinfical grinding 
the food recehretb, and is next of all to*] 
the mouth, and not altogether unlike I 
and therefore' wh6n mafbcation Is but w 
pctfarimgd, y<*j heard before that it was i 
by inftifion of the food in a ventricle pre 
for that piicpofe, whereby the parts were 
among themfelves, and better comminv 
than if they had been never fo long chew 
the mouth. 

■ The fecond of thefe, viz. fanguificati 
performed, when the chyle itfelf is ground 
again, and receiving yet farther exakatio 
a greater folution of the more noble, an 
tive principles ; it once again depofites il 
colour, and confidence, and fo at lengt 
comes perfectly changed into that true liqu 
life > which is called btiod, Lev. xvii. 13 
and although it? mtoft always- be acknowk 
that the thyh&oth receive many alterations 
exaltations before it come to the hearty al 
in every part it pafleth thro', both in th« 
themfelves, in the mefentery, the gland 
and the milky veflels, both of one fort, 
4& smother $ and aUb in the veins ; and 
it hath pafled through the heart, it mu 
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once or twice circulated through the body, 
and receive feveral defecations, as in the liver, 
the fpleen, the kidneys, and the like ; before 
it be complcady accomplifhed for its ultimate 
ufe, all which exaltations, and defecations, arc 
included in this text ; yet it mud ftill be rc- 
membred, that the principal and fapream exal- 
tation of the blood, the mod eminent and re- 
markable grinding towards fanguiAcation, in 
companion of which, all the others are little 
to be accounted of, is always performed in the 
heart , that fountain of life ; for as foon as the 
vena cava hath committed the matter of 
riourifhment into the right ventricle of the 
heart, the formentum therein contained work- 
ing fuddenly and throughly upon, it^ lfets the. 
aftive principles at a greater freedom, andfo 
inducing new motion, and eftervefcence into 
the blood, doth happily impregnate it with vi- 
tality. And not only this new matter of nu- 
trition, when it firft attingeth, the heart is 
thereby enlivened j but the bed blood itfelf, 
after that by various circulations, and impart- 
ing its power and life to the parts that are 
nourifhed by it, it becomes weak and much 
depauperated ; h fain to return back again to 
the heart for a frefh impregnation. And fuch 
a vaft difference there is between the blood in 
the arteries newly brifked in the fountain, and' 
that in the veins lowered and impoverilhcd' 
with its journey* that the ancients took them 
i for 
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for two feveral things, and knew not that they 
were the fame \ like the men of Bethlehem* 
who knew not Naomi* Ruth i. 19, 20, 21. nor 
would acknowledge her the lame perfon, be- 
caufe (he went out full, and returned home 
again empty ; and (he herfelf was not unwil* 
ling to have changed her name : And he that 
(hall call the rich blood going out in the arte- 
ries, aerial^ jovial, fpiritual 5 and the mean and 
poor blood returning home in the veins, earth- 
ly, faturnalj grofs* (hall make no fchifm at all 
in the unqueftionable doctrine of circulation. 

The third of thefe, viz. ajjimilation^ is then 
performed, when the nutritive juice is dif- 
fidently prepared in all things that are allotted 
to it, and by the impulfe of the conveying 
veflels is brought near to the parts that are to 
be nourifhed, and then every one of the parts 
by a certain alleclive property of its own, doth 
draw that which is mod agreeable to itfelf, and 
then falls to acling v fearohing, breaking it over 
again into mod: minute parts ; and fo thofe 
that are like to prove unconformable, . are ex- 
communicated to the pores ; and the other are 
taken into joint fellowship and communion, 
and fo made one with the part ; and that which 
is mod remarkable is, that according to the time 
of lift •, Gen. xviii. 10. wherein augmentation. 
or encreafe of ftature is appointed to man, 
every one of the parts takes fo much to itfelf 
as will anfwer its .daily growth, and after that 

I is 
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is accomplished, every part takes only (o much 
to itfelf, at doth anfwer its daily decay. Tbt 
children of Ifrael gathered manna in thewHdernefs % 
feme more, fome bfs 9 yet when they did mete it in 
am met, be that gathered much^ bad nothing over ; 
and be that gathered little* had no lack; they ga- 
thered every man accmSng to bis eating* Exod. 
xvi. 17, 18. This is truly verified iivthe food 
of aU. mankind. Some there be that make 
greater preparations for the belly, otherfome 
there be that make lefler, yet when this comes 
to the mcafure of God, I mean, to be put to 
that end which he hath appointed, he that 
made the greateft hath nothing over, and he 
that made the leaft hath no lick, every one ac- 
cording to his wafting. The princes fuperitai- 
tits, and the beggars penury, both of them 
make but equal reparation for the daily con- 
sumption of their own flelh. 

The fourth that I mentioned, was the mating 
of the mite 1 which although it be peculiar to 
one lex only, yet I cannot but take notice of 
it among the reft, becaufe a principal altera- 
tion of the nutritive juice is thereby made, and 
the wifdom and goodneft of God is therein (as 
in the formation and birth of the infant) moft 
eminently made appear. Jbo* art be (faith 
David) that took ma oat of the womb, thou did/I 
make mi hope when Iwaeufonmy mother's breaftt* 
PfaL xxii. 9. Now, this is thus performed : 
The fetalis by their attractive property, draw 

F from 
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from the arteries that Wood, whkh is the fcaft 
altered from chyle, at being moft agieeabk to 
their glandulous fubftance; and from the 
nerves, that juice which they convey for the 
nourifhment of the fpermatick parts, and by a . 
fgea&xkfermentum in themfelves contained, do 
fubad, and comminuate, both thefe liquors 
and by a perfeft mixture of them, and a cer- 
tain peculiar alteration, at length produce that 
white, fwcet, plca&nt, alimentary liquor which, 
we call the milk y whkh containeth in it meet 
matter of nourishment for all the parts of the 
child, both fsmguineius* and formatted: and 
is the moft proper food for it, and exa&ljr 
agreeable to that, with which it .was fuftamed 
in the womb. 

The laft of thefe we have named is, theory 
duttion of feed, which becaufe it is the higheft, 
and moft wonderful of them all, it had need of 
greater preparations, and more alterations than 
all the reft; and therefore it is, that there are 
feveral veflela appointed for that purpofe, and 
many admirable combinations, complications, 
and intertextures of them all, which are not 
elfe where in the body to be found. Thcvafa 
prMparantia % and deferentia, the vas vorieofwn, 
she epididymis, and para/tat* % the vefiaiUefe- 
mnales alfo, and xhipreftat** do each of them 
add fomewhat to the making of the feed meet 
for propagation ; but it muft always be acknow- 
ledged that the principal fermentum that doth 

i moft 
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mod of all exalt the feminary matter, and 
chiefly render it prolifkk, ia contained in the 
foft, fpungy, glandulous fubftanee of the 
tiflt$% which therefore beat their name, be* 
caufe they give teftimony of virility, and (hew 
that a man is perfedt in his kind, and therefore 
able to produce hit own image, Gen. v. j. the 
Spirituous and benign nutter moft apt for ge- 
neration, being from all the parts of die body 
by the arteries and nerves co nv eyed to theft 
pans ; it is herein, by a myfterious faculty of 
their own, elaborated into that noble /A*rr$ 
which from one man hath dilated the world to 
fo many millions as of which it now confiAs ; 
and doth continually from generation to gene* 
ration make abundant reparation for the cruel* 
ties of the King of Tenon. For although in 
the fpace of an hundred years or thereabout, 
all the living upon thtjaceof the earth are dri- 
ven thencefrom by the ftroke of death, yet by 
the vertue of this divine extract, the earth is 
at all times diffidently peopled, and the inha- 
bitants thereof perceive no lack. So that this 
doth in a manner perpetuate mortality, and 
caufementofurvivethefuneralsofaUraankind. 
Hence it is that the wiHom of God in fctiptyre 
doth always iwprefs poftejity, and the genera- 
tions that were yet to come, by the wordyfa/, 
/ will put enmity between thee and the woman* 
between thy feed and her feed* Gen. iii. 15. 
And the Lord (aid to Abraham, Lrthnow to- 

F 2 wardi 
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wards heaven, mi tell the Jtart if then be able tt 
number them, fa jbaU thy feed Ar, Gen. xv. 5. 

And this b the laft operation in man which I 
fiudl mention thit is here intended by the word 
grinding j and thit, viz. the preparation of feed 
(if not all the other) is eminently called grind* 
ing, in that place where it is (aid, Lit my wife 
sift grind te anetber, med lee ethers tew dewn up- 
en ber 9 Job xxxi. 10. and all the other altera* 
riont of the nutritive joke in man (if noe this 
alio) are eminently to called, in the ftory of 
Sam/on ; for although it be generally under- 
flood that Samfan ground in a mill, and our 
later commentators (a* if in a mill themfehfcs) 
following the beaten raft, do all take it upttwtf 
others, and leave it onto others as granted : yef 
in the text th*re is not once mention mskteuf af 
mill, but there are many circiimftancet that do* 
to me cleariy evince the contrary 5 the Wdrd* 
run thus, The pbilijtines took him, and put out 
his eyes 9 and brought him deum te Gaxa 9 and bound 
him with fetters efbrafs^ and he did grind in tbe 
prifin beufty Judges mi. at. Wherein it is very 
obfervabfe, that it is fine feid, they made him 
grind, or they forced turn to grind, but he did 
grind in the prifon houfe : And it is fo mttfch 
the more obfervable, -becaufe all the injuries 
done to him before named, are exprefled by * 
force put upon him ; they took him, they put 
out his eyts, they brought him dowh to Gaza, 
they bound him with fetters > and if this laft, 

had 
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had been a like injury and force unto him, it 
had been more congruous to have continued 
the fame manner of exprefllon, and to hive 
foid, They made him grind', but the violence is 
here left out, and his grinding made his own 
doing. He did grind in the prifin boufe. Be- 
fide thofe manicles put upon him were exceed- 
ingly inconvenient for a grinder, in a mill : And 
it is moft improbable, that for that (mall ad- 
vantage or plea&re jthat (hould accrue to them 
by his grinding in a mill,' that they (hould at 
any time take off his ifettecs, fines they had had 
fo many, and fo fa& experiences of his unpa- 
rallell'd flrength. And if at any time they (hould 
Joofe him, then Aire was the leaft danger, when 
the lord^ of the PhUiftiqes, and $ree thoufand 
pf the. pepjde.were gathered J:oge*her to fee him 
make fporii yetat;rtuttiwhewa8kept(byhfs 
chains doubtlefi) at the difpofure of a lad ; Tor 
Samfin/aid tt the kd that held him Py the handy 
Jufftr w that I my f#l the pillars whereon the 
beufe Jiandtthy that Iww.Ua* u$on tbem % ver. 26. 
Moreover, the ancient rabbit give us. an inter- 
pretation upon this place, which is not altoge- 
ther, improbable, and which is confirmed unto 
us by Huron in his commentary upon the (Se- 
cond verfe of the fojty-feventh chapter of 
JfaJah, and that is, that this people being very 
defirous of giants, and boafting much in their 
ftrength (as is well known by (acred ftory) 
brought of their choiceft, and luftieft women 

F 3 to 
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to him in the prifon, that from this mighty de~ 
ftroyer of their country, they might have a 
gigantick race for its prefervation : However in 
the main, I perfuade myfelf, his grinding was 
nothing elfe, but performing the offices of na- 
ture, his eating, and drinking, and being nou- 
rifhed there ; his turning his food into chyle, 
bis chyle into blood, his blood into flefh, and 
other the like natural operations, which is the 
true meaning of the word grinding in this 
place. 

We now proceed to thefeundoftbegrindlng^ 
tohich it nothing elfc but that, by which the 
grinding is known, fome natural fymptom fig- 
Twftsative of digeftion % and all thofe hidicationt 
that do -demonfbate that the works cfrf nature 
proceed aright, ^tad according to their primi- 
tive inftitution (whether It be the appetite of 
the parts, their aAion or excretion of their 
excrements, thofe fubfervient faculties which 
ufually are called attra£li*n> retention ', expuijm^ 
or whatfoever elfe tray manifeft conco&ioto) 
may truly and properly be tailed the voice of 
the grinding. I (hall inftance In a few, where- 
by the reft may be eafily difcerned, aha there- 
in I (hail obferve my former method, havifig 
reference only to thofe five great works of na- 
ture before treated of. The voice of the flrft 
grinding, is the natural appetite of the ftomach 
to meat and drink, and is ufually called hun- 
ger and thirft \ the ftrength and power of the 

ftomach 
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ftomach to retain its food ; and tfc feafonabfc 
evacuation of well concoded excrements. The 
voice of the (econd, is a free paflage of the 
chyle without obftrultion ; a quick, ftrortg, 
and a lively pulfe ; a due reparation of gall, of 
urine, and the reft of the excrements of this 
concodion. The voice of the third, is the 
proper tone of all the parts of the body ; the 
feftnefs and fulnefs of the flefli ; and conve- 
nient perfpiration. The voice of the fourth, 
Gen. xxxi. 3. is the cuftom of women ; the 
ftifFnefs, lively colout, and frefhmfs of the 

-. nipples ; the fmoothneft, fairnefi, ckvation, 
and towering of the breafts* as it is called in 
fcripture, Her hreafls ere as t$wers 9 Cant, viii, 
10. The voice of the laft, is appetite, apt- 
nefs, and ability for copulation ; inflation, and 

-t ur ge fc ency of the feminary veflels both pre- 
faraurj > isaigeuukt9rj % commonly called jfo- 

- tratim \ a right temperament of the parts ap- 
pointed for propagation, ftrength, vigour, and 
Kvelinefs of thfe whole body befide. Thcfe, 
and the like excellencies of nature are the voice 
of the feveral grindings while they refrain in 
power ; but as age enftebleth a man, the grind- 
ings are weaker, and the feveral voices of them 
more fubmifs ; wherefore it doth Jicceflarily 
follow, that in decrepit age, all the before 
mentioned indicators of ftrength and perfeft 
concoftion muft be depraved, dimtniihed, or 
aboliflied > which is the lownefs of the found 
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of the grinding, and doth include the weak- 
. nefe of the natural faculties in man which ftand 
in direft oppofition to thofe excellent voices be- 
fore treated of, and fuch are thefe that follow: 
dsjifius appoints t imbicillitas ft$madn y fit as ahn 
indebit* : obJtrtOf tones omn/s, fulfils dtbitis y ra- 
rus, tardus j mala fangmnis dtfecatio qua aifi- 
rum % Ulm 9 &c. tonus partium vitiatus 9 farms 
ariditas 9 indebita ptrfpiratio: ajfati$ mnfiun % 
papillarum pendentia & Jividitas, mammarum fla<- 
djdtas & rugbfitas: impotentia & inappttititia 
(cncubituSy vafcrum fptrmatUwum imbicillitas & 
Wxftwf, tejlium & partium propagation dicata- 
rum cacbtxia & refrigtratio* totius corporis lan- 
guor V marcefitntia, Rom. iv. 19. Thefe are 
the decays of a man intended in this part of 
the allegory. 

Now. the grinding and the voice thereof be- 
ing thus far explained, I queftion not bat thfi 
doors and Jlrtits* that relate thereunto, are fay 
- this time undcrftood 5 but becaufe the wofd 
doors hath fome peculiarity in it, I cannot Mt 
take more notice of it : LM'fcri this word be* 
ing of the dual number, (ignifieth properly the 
two doors, or both the doors, or the double 
doors. And although I know no authority for 
the tranflating of it into Latin, otherwife than 
fores> or c/)ia; yet I fubmit it to the learned to 
confider, whether the word value or vahmU 
will not as well, if not better, agree to the 
text -, the folding doors? or the doors that clap 

toge- 
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together, or that him a double life* For the 
better undemanding ie, ther e fore, we muft 
know that the doors that relate to the grout* 
ing before fpoken of, an of two Carta; either 
the extreme doors, or the intermediate fart. 
Again, die extreme doors alio, are of two 
forts 5 -either the fire doon 9 or the toi doers \ 
either the dedn that ftrft let in die matter of 
nouriOnnent for the body, that it may therein 
be ground for it* ufc \ or the doom that laft 
let oat the reliAt of thegrmdings, or that mat* 
ter that upon the ftverai grindinga becomes aU 
together ufeleft; The fore doors, or the dfccai 
by which die food irfirft let into the body, arq 
none other than the Jipa,<for by die (hutting 
of them, the meat is kept out, and by die 
opening of them, it is let in, to the firft grind-* 
ing in die mouth. And as4liey arexaQed 
doors in refpeft of words, forafinuch as they 
let them out; Keep the door ofnyHps, (kith 
David, Pfal. xli. 3. And again, Kiop the doors 
of thy mouth firm bor that Beth m tkybfifm* Mk. 
Tii. 5. 80 they may as apdy be called doors in 
ttfpeft of die meat ; for they let that in. » 

And hence it is, that the orbicular. mufiJes, 
which make the fubftance of the lips, (being 
therefore called the catvesef the #;, HoC xiv* 
2.) and have the power of .the keys to (hut and 
open diem, are called oris pylori, the explica- 
tion of whkto word (as being very ecmduciUp 
to what we are «ow about) yop have hereafter. 

F 5 And 
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And therefore thofc formed interpreters that 
have applied thefe words to the Bps, have 
done exceeding well} the report they hanre gi- 
ven hath been true * yet J jnay* with the qpeoi 
of M*J«, farther *dd, B*Ml the, hctf^xub tut 
hmtMuSy thtwifdu* rf Sjbptm wtidfat tbt 
f*me which wtbavt beard, * Kings x. 6, 7. For 
hefide thefe fine doors, there areotbiar CKtretnf 
doors aHb, wz, the back doers, which fcrve 
only for the carrying oat pf th^excrcmentt. 
And although the ears, the noftrils, and tjic 
eyes, and all \httmu*ftmis of the body may 
he here included, yet thofe which are princi- 
paHy intended, are, thofe eminent pofternsj 
Which fo togaaamanlivesin Arengti|*aie ; al~ 
ways ready fortheir work, which kt0 give pad 
to thofe three fcveral excrements w&ch we daily 
avoid, ckher by the guts, the bladder, or the 
habit of the tody ; and therefore thefe doors 
tic, fpbin&cres an*, & vefita, (Jfiri cutis: Foi 
all thefe have a power of Opening. andflitittipg, 
and confequently off keeping in*, or letting: out 
whatfoover comes unto them, and. are often at 
convenient feafons retraced for the t^eapfipg.of 
the body*. Thus fW of the extreme doors* which 
are placed it tiieggtremity of the body, andierve 
only for inlets or outlets, to the fujr&oe of the 
body, for all thatwhich i* either defaced or re- 
jected of nature. The intermediate doors are 
feated within the body, and are inlets and outlets 
only from one part of the body to another* 

like the doors within, the houfe, which accord- 
ing 
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big fo their (hutting or opening an Hops ot 
pafftget from one room of the houfc to another* 
Thcfemay be laid to be double doors, becaufe 
they relate to mo parte, to that which la be- 
fore, and to that which U behind ; they let out 
of that, and into this > and of this fort there 
are very many in the body of man, and feme* 
I perfuade myfelf, that are not yet Efficiently 
difcovered. The firft chat the matter of nou- 
rishment meets with after it is chewed in the 
mouth, is the pharynx* or head of the ctfifba • 
gusj which, while it is kept clofe, keeps tjie 
meat in the mouth, till it be there fuffidendy 
ground j and afterward by the retraction of tjr 
mufclc of the throat, which for this very reafop 

c . is czWtd fphinfiir gul* y it is committed into the 
throat, which is the high way to the ftomach ; 
but before it can come there, it meets again 
with another door, which is called the mouth, 
crfuptritr orifice of tht ftomach* which unlefs it 

-be opened alfo, it cannot pafs* . And this any 
man may perceive in hirafelf in a owning, or 

' after the mouth of the ftomach hath been long 
and dole Jhut, if he haftily fwallow down fo- 
lid food before he drink, it makes a ftop there, 
and (lands knocking as it were, with pain wait- 
ing for admittance. The third door that the 
chyle meets withal, is the paflage out of the 
ftomach into the guts, and tbi&ts the infirm 
orifico of the ftomach j which is fo wonderfully 
framed, that it gives eafy admittance for the 

chyle 
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chyle fioa the Awuck to the guts, but. back 
again fiaaa them to this, my difficulty or 
aooeatatt; tod it bath a power of dilating of 
cofctra&ing kfclf, making way, or flopping it* 
accenting is the neceflity of nature required* j 
from whence it is by anatomifls caHed fffaw, 
which ii a Greek word, as moft of the anatomi- 
cal terms art, and it derived from «&«, perta, 
and flJff», <urcmgero : and it as much as Jtei*- 

*r, the porterordoor-keeper ; andit doth feith- 
foDy, according to the didates of feature, Unit 
or open that paffijge unto which it appertains. 
Befides thefc three, there are many others 
Which I (hall only generally name; therdp/Jb- 
rirt of tfl the containing veflcls in the body, 
the feveral flops of all the veins and arteries, 
which are called vahmla, efpecially thole emi- 
nent ones about the heart, of which more here- 
after, the porofity of oil the inward parts of the 
body, the vahuh coli, the annubts fibrtfits of 
the Madder of gall, the feveral heads of the 
ureters, their wonderful infertion into the Mad- 
der, thefe, and whatfoever elfe in the body of 
man can by their conftri&ion flop that which 
comes unto them, and by their dilatation give 
it convenient paffage, are in this place called, 
the Jeers eftbejhtets. 

Tbeftreets are thofe open ways and paflages 
in the body of man, which' the matter of 
w omifli ment pafleth along without lett or mo- 
fcftation. Ihu Jbah make thy Jelf ftreets he 

Da- 
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DamafaUj faith BekbaJ^i to Abab % 1 Kings 
xx. 34. that is, thou (halt pad through Da- 
mafius at thy pkafuie, without interruption v 
there (hall always be a broad and an open way„< 
Piatfa dtcitur d vXa-nKi htu%\ and in this plac* 
is., as much as, UtHude feranta patenr& aperta: 

And of fuch there are divers found m our body t 

the vfipbaguS) or gullet; the fix feveral m^ 

teftines or guts, as ufuaHy they are divided by 

anatomifts; the milky vcffels of one (bit and 

of another ; all the veins and arteries $ ■ the 

nerves and lymphodufts j the dttftus cbefUbcbi^ 

panereatieus, fativaBs ; the vafa frmpar&ntta & 

deferential tubuli h8iferi\ the uretert & thfe 

urethra ^ in a word, all ^tetxemmtna duSusi *r 

open pafiages which are by nature appointed 

for the conveyance either of the afintetif & 

excrements, are the ftreets here intended ; fori 

afinuch as they have reference to the grinding 

before mentioned, and are the common road* 

or highways to, and from, the places where 

the grinding is performed. * i 

What remains now, but only that I brief! jr 

name unto you thofe fymptoms of age which 

are fignified unto us by this claufe, The dun 

/ball he Jbut in tbejlreets. What the doors are 

you have abundantly heard, the (hutting of 

them is nothing elfe but their ceafing from their 

ufe, or their not being exercifed to that end 

unto which by nature they are appointed ; when 

"by reafon of the extremity of age the voice 

o€ 
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of the grindings i$ very kiw, then ihall the 
doors, all the doors, both the doors, the 
doors of both kinds, the double doors, flul 
be fliut intyeftitets; they (hall an have loft 
4*ir opening faculty, fo that they (hall nes*. 
tibcr fct in, n«r let pais, nor let out, what they 
flight to do, as they formerly did, fo long at 
iftt flnagth of man remained, .and the voice 
ff the jprinding was high. Ocdufie labitrum cm- 
*tt ofan* tifarath pbaryngis y utriufqut orifini 
Qfitfriculf} iigktundi diffuultas % impctentia rt*. 
jiranMJn mmakts, arttriarum& vtnarum^ h/u 
mmdwm mUmfrum part turn tftiis^ l£ valvuHs \ 
pcrerup tmJhiBi* \ df/una, Jlranguria y ifchwria\ 
4^tf' adftri&Uy fiu pains plgra tardapte dtpofi- 
tip. Thefe and the like fymptoms that arift 
Apro the ipafcjlrty of thofe parts that have in 
jtygmfelves a power of opening and (hutting 
Jhr the benefit of the body, are hereby indi- 
cated unto qs. And thus far of the natural 
Acuity of upri, both in reference to the pre- 
iarvation of tfce individual, and the propaga- 
tion of the fpecies ; from which fliort obferva- 
fxpns they that are better (killed in the hidden 
.ittyftery of the frame of man's body, and know 
.all the wonderful alterations that are therein 
made, may eafily attain the knowledge of the 
fi^B (cope and intention of the wife man in this 
place. 
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Hi Jballrift up at tbt tmee of the bird. 

Thisexpreffion bdngin itfelfeafier than the reft, 
and having been well underftood by moft that 
have considered this allegory, I (hall not much 
infift upon it, I (hall only teD you, that it istt> 
be underftood of thofe infirmities of age, wher*- 
hymen are altogether unable to take that content 
and quietriefs, ' that deep and noAurnal repoft, 
which formerly they had ufed to be refrefhetl 
with ; there are that carneftty contend to have 
the latter part tranflated, ad vocem faffirif\ 
others would have it, ad -gatticantum % other* 
are content with, ad vocem vohtcriu For thy 
own part I think it not worth the cBfpute what 
' this bird is in particular : The general wort! 
pleafeth me beft, and the original word, oritow 
ftgnificat avem mane /urgent em ad getmtnitoH \ 
For the radix is 1BY and hath two emi»en* 
" fignifications, one is, atas habere five evelar*\ 
and the other, matur are five mane fur gere\ and 
that which elfewhere is tranflated the e&bf 
mornings Ezek. vii. 10. is from thtf feme root 
7 with this ward in the text, (o that if we &y, 
the early bird, oft* the" bird that ir warbling- its 
accuftomednote betime in the morning (with- 
out defcending to particulars) we (hall take in 
the whole latitude of the fignification of the 
word,' and the "full fccpe of this part of the de- 

fcription of age 5 which is nothing clfc but to 

• (hew 
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(hew how reftlefs,. and wakeful men are in their 
old age; fo that that which is faid of the abun- 
dance of die rich man, may as truly be fiidof 
the infirmity of the old man, it will nrt fufftr 
bim t* fltep* Ecd. v. 12. In the night time 
poffibly he may have fome unquiet drowfings, 
but when the morning approacheth, that time 
-wherein man, in his perfect fate, taketh the 
greateft refreflipent, and the founded deep; 
thtn ihall he be broad awake, and rifing up \ 
HtJbaU rift up at the void 9/ the bird\ that «i 
at that time when they utter their voices ; not 
(as fome have interpreted it) causa v$cis avicuU, 
by reafon of the voice of any bird, as the crow- 
ding of the cock, or the like, as if the voices of 
.them (hould wake them from their fleepj for it is 
net faid, be (hall wake at the voice of the bird, 
but he (hall rife at the voice of the bird, p*e- 
iuipfing his b^E awake long before, it may 
, x be all the night : Befide the enfuing words, as 
you ihall immediately hear, do demonArate 
the deaftieft of old men, and therefore it is not 
to be thought that they (hould eafily be ftart- 
Jed, as it were, and awaked at the voice of 
any bird) therefore it muft cf necdftfy be un- 
4erflood, as it is elfewhere phrafed, Attbc tirtu 
wbmtht ftnguig $f the birds is amu^ Cant. ii. 12. 
*fow the time of the finging of the birds may 
bo fitid to -come tnwally, or dwrnafy. The 
jwrjf coming of the tinging of the turds is ip 

4 the 
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the fpring of the year ; to which allufion is 
had in that place of S demon's Song: And the daily 
coming of the finging of the birds i* in the fpring 
of the day,, or very early in the morning ; by 
which time the decrepit old man is very weary 
of his bed, having in it neither cafe, nor fleep. 
77ie finging of the birds, and the (ighing of 
old men, are early contemporaries : Thefe are 
as foon weary of their lodgings, through the 
pains and wakefulnefe, that hath attended them 
in the night feafon ; as they are lifting up their 
plea&nt notes, after their refreftunent. An- 
xiety and trouble of mind, was fo grievous to 
Jhafuerus, that it is Cud, On that night could 
not the king fleep, Heft. vi. i. Upon the lame 
occafton it is (aid concerning Darius, His fleep 
went from him* Dan. vi. 18. Pains and difeafet 
of the body, were fo troublefome to J*b> that 
he complains, When I lit dawn 1 fay, wbenJhaU 
I drift, and tbt night he gont, and I am full of 
toffingsU and fro, until the dawning of the day > 
Job vii. 4. both thefe joined together in Age, 
together with that which it worfe, namely, 
the natural drynefs of the brain, and a con- 
fumption of thole benign vapours that over* 
come it in fleep ; muft needs produce the like, 
or more uncomfortable eflfeAs. So that the 
fymptoms hereby indicated unto us are, anxie* 
totes animi, inquietudines nofturna, & dolores 
corporis \ and principally the product of them 
both, which is vigiUa* 

I 
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I fliould thus pafi hence-from, were there 
not a grand objection lying hid in the body of 
this difcourfe, which upon this occafion doth 
more apparently difcovcr its face. It maybe 
here (aid, are there not fome contrarieties in 
this defcription. of age, or at lead in this 
interpretation of it ? Are there not fome in- 
confident fymptoms reckoned up, to make 
this mifcrable ftate yet far worfe than it is* 
Were not cams and apcpkxia y difeafes of over- 
much deep, in the expofition of die fecond 
verfe numbred among the fymptoms of age : 
How therefore comes it to pafs that vigilut, 
or over-much wakefulnefs, can be an attendant 
upon the feme condition ? 

To this I muft anfwer, Were this our 
&ult, it were not. ours alone ; for fo clear is 
the cafe, and the truth of it by daily ex- 
perience fo apparent, that whofoever hath at 
any time treated of the difeafes of age hath con- 
ftantly enumerated them both, as. being not 
the leaft inconfiftent one with another ; and 
that is, becaufe they are not of the fame kind j 
nsceffi eft ut epptfitajint fob ecdan gentre*. Now 
fieep, and the ahftinence from it, may each of 
them be considered either in genere naturals^ 
in gentre prattrnaturali \ there is a natural* 
.there is a difeafed or preternatural deep. And 
between thefe there is a vaft difference. Na- 
tural 

• ffipf0. 1. 3. Apho. ult. Galen 1. 5. c. 6. de fa- 
mtate tuo|4a. Rmnckin. De morboruxn fenum driis. 
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tural Jleep is a wooing of the body and mind 
to quiatnefr, whereby the benign vapours, by 
their amicable embraces of the brain, get pow- 
er of it, for its refreshment ; Preternatural Jlitp 
is a committing a rape upon the body and mind, 
whereby the offensive fuperfluities, by their 
violent afiaults, force the brain to a benummed- 
ne£s for its deftrudion j the fame diametrical 
difference there is between natural and preter- 
natural wakefrlneft* ; Natural waking is when 
the brainy by its own vigour and ftrength, dotij, 
Sam/an like, arife and ihake itfcl& 7*fc xvL 
ao. carting off all thofe exhalations which, 
having fpent their vertue for the refreshment 
of the body, are become altogether ufckfit; 
ft; that hence^fir<moUthefpiritsofamanare 
1 enlivened, Js a kUtgrmm emnmg ma rftis cham- 
ber y andrij$tcingas0jhrtngm4*t$ruMdraee 9 PC 
;*fec. 5. but when the- race is run, and the fpirits 
-JMt thereby tired, there is need of a recruit by 
llfeep. So then, when there is in the nature 
-of roan a paucity of thofe ptea&nt vapours, and 
an ineptitude in the brain to receive thofe few 
"that are, there muft needs follow natural 
watching or . wakefulness. Preternatural wak- 

- %ng and watching, on the contrary, are, when 

- there is an external force put Upon the brain, 
either to raife it from fleep, or to keep it lb. 
Now, to apply this diftinAion, we muft know 
that deep and the want thereof are dire&ly con- 
trary one to another, fuppofed always they be 

in 
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in the fame kind. Preternatural fleep, 
preternatural watching, are altogether fax 
fiftent; and therefore an ep$phxy\ and a frt 
are in no wife incident to the Artie psrfo 
the fame time : So alfo natural fleep and 
tural watching are ineonfiftent one with a 
ther, and not compatible to the fame age ; 
are to be found in man at as grcata diftam 
his life will giVe ftay&r; SekUmsmtmtol 
vtzrkre^futrk dtrinire \ biftt*hmtktyiltf 
ofotie kind, andaaotttfrof attolfifcr, «aat 
pr tt e ma tugd ifaaep^ - «d mturaL wjttching v t 
may both o£ them without any. jncpngroit] 
aH, be reckoned :up as . the fyroptom* of 
age* ■ . >..'. :»,..; f - 

: . Itnakeifce4iitfterfth»dif^ 
very cbivncm < W ft> IwN 

have others do too, hecmfe of stsuntaerftl 
upon this occafion j fbrnot only here, fen 
moft of the other descriptions of age, it k 
its place for the decifion of concrorerfieaj 
the very laft defcription, pigra V tarda i 
dipafitU was muntaed as a fymptooi Qf age, 
caufe the Jpinfter *«* is barely and feldom 
traded for tbe natural evacuation of the exc 
meets of that kind $ yet aJvi bumiditatts * 
reckoned as an attendant on the fame ftate, i 
caufe without any opening of the door, th 
is a preternatural flux that way. So alto 
their urine, there is a continual flopping, a 

9 llipf- l. 3. Apho, ujt. 
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fet withal a continual dropping. The teeth 

ire relaxed by reafon of drineis, and yet moif- 
ture expels them their fockets. Skcity of the 
eyes is their chiefeft dlfeafe, and yet they run 
with a continual rheum ; hardnels and drinefs 
alfo is the temper of the brain, and yet it is 
always diftilling corys&'s and catarrhs. In a 
word, this diftinAion wilt be found of mod ge- 
nera! ufe, forafinuch as there is Arch an intri- 
cate mixture of naturality and pittematnrality 
in age, fo that that plaih and eafy defcription 
which is ufually given of it, teems to me inge- 
nious and raoft fignificaat. Serutfus ejl mtrbus 
tmturalis* 

All the daughters cf mufuk Jhall be brought kw. 

„ The organs.that have reference to mufick int 
th0 body of man (befide which I would by noc 
means feek aa interpretation) are of two forts. . 
They are either fuch as make mufick them- , 
ftjves, or fu«h as tafce *nd receive the mufe k : 
that i» by. others gaade y jfteifpft. pf thefe I call, . 
the afiive daughters cf,mujici^f<X9£m\ich as they, 
are themfelyes myficai* and every one of them 
bear their part in outing of it i the other I * 
call, the paffivt daughters ofmufick y forafmuch 
as they only receive it, taking delight in that, 
of Which they have. not the leaft (hare in 

making* 

The Cij^paraphrafe hath reference to the 
flrft of ithelp,' when it frith, remittentur labia 

tua 
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tua a dicendc cantico. The lips, and whatso- 
ever other parts in man, are any way inftru- 
mental unto finging, may be very well fignified 
unto us by the eantatrices muKeres, or female 
chorifters in the text ; and thefe are very many 
in our bodies. For befide thofe remote helpers, 
the t borax, the diaphragma, the mufcles, the 
nerves, the glandules, &c. There are three ft- 
vend kinds of organs, that do more immediate- 
ly, and yet diftindHy and gradually conduce to 
die produftion of vocal mufick. The firft, are 
thofe that prepare and adminfter the matter fcr 
a found ; the fecond, are thofe that form that 
found into a voice ; the third, are thofe thit 
modulate that voice unto mufick. 

The firft of thefe, are none other than die 
hngs, which are the proper inftruments of our 
breathing ; which how excellent it is in itfelf, 
and how neceflTary to our being, the feriptwts 
of God do demonftrate without compare, Gem 
ii. 7, Job xii. 10. The life of mart iif this 
world, runs parallel With his breath, PfaLm.' 
29. All the while my breath is in me % andtht 
jpirit ofGodis in my neftrils, Job zxvii. 3, and 
the death Of man is ftill fignified by the depar- 
ture of his breath; it is faid of the widow"! 
child, Hi had no more breath left in him, 1 Kings 
xvii. 17. Pfal. cxlvi. 4. Plainly throughout the 
whole word of God, breath and life, and fbuj 
and fpirit, are fynonymou*, and often made e£e~ 

ler. Among other excellencies 

of 
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if breathing, that whereby it is made inftru- 
nental to fpeech and harmony is not the leaft ; 
1 all wind mufick, there muft be firft a ga- 
hering of the air into feme cavity to contain 
t, and afterward a prefling of it forth into thole 
ripes or holes, that are artificially made for 
lie dividing it unto its appointed end \ now 
o£ this kind of mufick is the voice, and die 
lungs being of a light, foft, Ipongy fubftancc, 
are thofe parts, that do both draw in, contain, 
and prefs forth the air, the matter of the voice, 
according as there is occafion. And thofe crea- 
tures that have no lungs have confequently no 
voice ; fo that fifhes, which are herein defi- 
cient, are mute even to a proverb. And man 
himfilf, if by reafon of any preternatural mat* 
tcr fluffing the lungs, or by rtafon of any vio- 
lent motion, or long expiration, he becomes 
out of breath, he is not able to fpeak, much 
ids to fing, till he have recovered it again. 

The fecond fort of organs that conduce to 
mufick, are fuch, as form the breath into a 
voice i and they by kgiiiam* under whofe fub- 
je& they do direOly fall, are accounted nine, 
humbred up in this following diftkh : 

tnfkumtnta novem> font guttur, tingua^ palatum^ 
$fatu*r & dentil, a* du$ kbrafimuU* 

And moreover, hence it is that the wifeft of 
grammarian** obferving that the feveral words, 

• &wf*£aditusadLog.l.c. 2. 
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by which man uttereth his voice, are formed 
againft thefe feveral parts, fometime more 
againft one, fometime more againft another ; 
have aptly divided their letters, the firft com* 
pounding parts of words, into gutturaltu tin- 
gualeSy palatinate dentalet % & laUaIis f accord- 
ing as in their pronunciation they bear them- 
felves the hardeft againft either of thofe parts. 
That part which thefe two artifts have calkd 
gitttury anatomifts do more ftriftly and proper- 
ly call, tracbaa five ajptra arttria ; and face 
the word artery is derived **i rS r«> dip 
npcA, this of all the parts of the body may 

primarily and moft aptly bear that name : for 
this is the great conduit-pipe of air in respira- 
tion ) it gives pa& unto it in in/piratitn, and 
and in expiration (whereby the voice is framed) 
ft gives a certain impreflion, which is the firft 
alteration of it towards articulation ; which 
impreflion doth remain in the voice when per* 
fefled ; fo that if thefe parts do firft difpofe 
the voice to hoarlhefs or fhrilh.efs, or any 
oth&r preternatural tone, the whole fpeech 
harti a tindture of the fame imperfection. And 
hence it is, that the Welch pronunciation be* 
ii\g performed by too hard a collifion of the 
air againft thefe parts, makes all their letters 
and words to become guttural. 

The fecond inftrument of the voice is the 
mgue, and this, by reafon of its fungous fub- 
tatace, and volubility, is fo meet, and fo 

principal 
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principal an agent therein, that fpeech itfclf, 
and all the variety thereof, doth among all 
forts of men go by the name of tongue ; There 
were in the days of the apoftles dwelling atjerufa- 
Im devout men out of every nation under heaven, 
A&s ii. 5. and they all /aid, we do hear them 
/peak, t«k wjfcuT&aif yAwreraic, iti our own 
tongues, the wonderful works of God, ver. 11. 
And this great miracle, both as unto hearing, 
and alfo unto fpeaking, is introduced by the 
appearance of cloven tongues, ver. 3. to (hew 
that the chiefeft inftrument of the voice was 
to be acted by the Holy Ghoft 5 For they began 
tofpeak with other tongues as the Spirit gavethefn 
utterance, ver. 4. Among the many exprtf- 
fions that the word of God abounds with, for 
die confirmation of this truth, I cannot but 
take fpecial notice of that of David, where he 
faith, There is not a word in my tongue, but thou 
knowe/l it altogether, Pfal. cxxxix. 4. As if 
that member alone kept the power of words 
within itfelf, and ordered them all according to 
its own pleafure ; and where there is an inabi- 
lity of fpeaking, it is aptly faid, fuch perfons 
are tongue-tied, and when that faculty is again 
reAored, it is faid, the tongue is loo/ed, Mat. vii. 
35, and fo was it with Zacharias, concerning 
whom, after he had been dumb for a feafon, 
it is (aid, his mouth was opened immediately, and 
bis tongue loo/ed, and be Jfrake and praifed God, 

Luke i. 64. 
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The third instrument towards the formation 
of the voice is the palate of the mouthy for be- 
fide, that fome particular letters and words are 
formed more immediately againft this part, it 
doth alfo give ftrength and clearness to the 
whole voice, and to all the words that are pro- 
nounced in the mouth. And this it doth the 
better do, becaufe the tenuous bone that 
makes the palate, is an arched roof, covered 
over with a nervous (kin, corrugated with fe- 
veral afperities, for the better retaining and re- 
bounding the air in the voice. And all our 
places dedicated to Divine Service, are made 
of the lame concamerated form on the top of 
them, (queftionlefs in imitation hereof) for 
the better founding and echoing forth both of 
vocal and inftrumental mufick. And beiide 
the bone which conititutes the palate, there is 
a little flelhy part, which is called the uvula y that 
doth fo much contribute to the voice, that it 
defervedly retains the name of pleftrum voch *. 
That the palate or roof of the mouth is a great 
inftrument in fpeaking, is fufficiently proved 
by the defedt thereof, for if there be the leaft 
fault in this part, there prefently fucceeds a 
faltering in the fpeech. So that a man may fay 
to any fon of Fenus 9 who hath followed her 
deftrudtive enticements to this imperfection, 
Thou alfo art one of them y thy fpeech bewray eth 
thee. This part, together with that laft men- 
tioned, 
Taulus jEgintta, 1. 6.c 51. 
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tioncd, is taken notice of, as ferviceable unto 
fpeech, by Job, when he faith, The nobles held 
their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of 
their mouth. Job xxix. 10. And God himfeif 
faith unto the Prophet, / will male tby tongui 
cleave to the roof of thy mouth that thou Jbalt be 
dumby Ezek. iii. 26. 

Fourthly, 1 be teeth, and efpecially the four 
fore- teeth, are very inftrumental to our fpeech ; 
dentition and locution are for the moft part con* 
temporaries j toothing and fpeaking ufualiy 
come, and go together ; the child cannot fpealt 
till he put forth his teeth, neither can he fpesik 
well, when he lheds them, nor leave his lifp- 
ing till they come again. And the reafon of it 
is, becaufe there are many words that are pro- 
nounced by the dilatation of the tip of the 
tongue, and clapping of it againft the teeth,, 
which any man may eafily experiment in him- 
felf, if he will but gently aflay to pronounce 
any word that bath th together in it ; and all 
thofe operators that live by fetting in of arti- 
ficial teeth, do tbferve that they have more 
come to them upon the account of their fpeech, 
than for all other ends whatfoever ; and indeed 
this ingenious help of art, doth in no other de- 
fed of nature make fuch compleat reparation. 

The laft inftruments of the voice are the lips ; 
even as the ajperaarteria (as was faid) gave the 
firft articulation, fo thefe do give the ultimate 
completion to our words ; fo that when they 

G 2 \c&n^ 
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have once flipped this guard, we can have no 
more power over them. Nefcit vox miffa* rt* 
verti : that which is gone out of thy Hps thou /bah 
perform, faith the Lord, Devt. xxiii. 23. How 
exceedingly instrumental the lips are to fpeak* 
ing, the fcripture doth abundantly prave, He 
that will love life, and Jet good days, let him rt- 
frain bis tongue from evil, and his hps thai the] 
fieak no guile, 1 Pet. iii. 10. Hence is it, that 
as the words are> fothe //^j are often laid to be; 
therefore, we read of flattering, feigned y lying* 
ufulooMi Jlamrnering lips, &c. Pfal. xii. 2 j xvii. 
%i xxxi. *8; Ija.vi. 5', xxviii.ii. And again, 
wonjs are etfewheie called, the fruit of the lips; 
Lit us offer the Jacrtfce ofpraife to God, that is 
the fruit of the lips, Heb. xiii. 15, Ha. Ivii. 19, 
And theft are the fecond fort of organs that con- 
duce to vocal mufick, namely, thofe that form 
the found unto a voice. 

The third are thofe that modulate this voice 
into mufick ; and although it here muft always 
be acknowledged, that every one of the parts 
before mentioned do aHb contribute fome thing 
towards modulation ; yet thAnore proper and 
peculiar mftruments thereof are the cartilagi- 
nous parts of the afpera arteria, on the windpipe \ 
and especially thofe which are termed, the la* 
rynx and tht glottis. The larynx is the head of 
the windpipe, which although it be but a very 
little party yet doth confift of more variety of 
compounding parts, than any other whatfoe ver ; 

. as 
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little as it is, it hath thirteen mufcles belong- 
5 unto it, mod of which are framed only for 
s modulation of the voice ; fome (hut the pipe, 
ne open it, fome dilate, fome contract it ; fo 
at ading feveraUy, or jointly according as 
ere is occasion, they do wonderfully conduce 
the variation of the tone. It hath moreover 
•e cartilages, whofe fubftance and confidence 
moft apt of all other whatfoever, for the di- 
iing of a found \ fome of them are moveable, 
lie immoveable, fome of one form, fome of 
other, that they may the better contain the 
; and alter and break the voice into melody, 
fide it hath certain glandules belonging unto 
which by their vifcous moifture do fo ifri- 
te, and as it were oil the pipe, that it takes 
F the harflinefs that othtrwSfe would be found, 
d adds much fWeetnfcfk and pleaftatnefs to the 
ufick. The glmit H ttckttied among the 
rtilages before mentioned, yet becaufe it is 
t principal inftrumtnt of modulation, we 
mot but take moft fecial notice of it. And 
therefore bean its name, becaufe what emi- 
ncy the tongue hath above the reft in refe- 
Ke to our fpeech, the fame hath this part in 
erence to our fingi ng ; for the air being pref- 
1 forth from the lungs, this part rifeth up to 
ret it, embraceth it, plays with it, and by 
rertain innate property of its own, without 
i help of mufcles, alters it> divides it, at its 
n pleafure, into all that diverfity of amplifi- 

Q 3 cations 
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cations and flourishes, that the art of man can 
poffibly reach unto. If a man make a pipe in 
the middle of a green reed, and leave the in- 
ward thin film as the tongue of the pipe, and 
then breathe againft it > he fliall then find, that 
tongue to receive the breath, and fo to modulate 
it, that it (hall be a lively, though but a fliort 
refemblance of what we are now fpeaking of. 
And indeed whatsoever art can do, muft give 
way to the works of nature : And that one 
pipe in man, which hath the wifdom of God 
for its formation to the intent of mufick, can 
amplify and divide a found, to as much va- 
riety of mufical accents, as David's inftru- 
ment that had ten firings, Pfal cxliv. 9. For 
there is no initrument howfoever formed, that 
can furpafs the mufick of the voice, which is 
performed by the feveral organs we have here 
recited, which may therefore juftly be called, 
the a&ive daughters of mufick. 

The paffive daughters of mufick are thofe 
Which only receive the mufick that is by others 
made ; and thefe are the organs of hearing; 
which indeed may mod properly be called, 
filix carminis, or filia canticiy and feem prima- 
rily to be intended in this place ; for as a learn- 
ed commentator * rendereth the reafon of it 
exceeding well 5 aures ad hoc unum fatta funt^ 
ut voces y carmina audiant> quare ex Us nota, 
torumque fili* ejje videntur* And again, objec-. 

turn 
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lekfiabile efficit in auribus fenfationcm dtlefla- 
, quart ejus quafi parens* fcf mater e£e 
ur. All the feveral graces and elegances 
nufick, the foft and filky touches, the 
c and pleafant rclifhes, the nimble tranfi- 
1, and delicate clofes, are far more exa&ly 
Rented in the inftruments of hearing, than 
image of the mother is in the daughter ; 
*em fequitur partus* the birth is like the 
' that bears it, but the mufick that is heard, 
en the fame with that which is made : For 
e is a continuation of the audible fpeciesfrom 
maker of them, to the lad receiver j with* 
any production of new. And that this 
be the better done, there are feveral parts, 
1 for the apprehending of the variety of 
ids, as they pals up and down in the air, 
alfo for the commodious conveying of 
n, that they may make a due impreflion 
n the proper organs of hearing ; plainly, 
c is the outward and the inward ear. 
"he outward ear is fpread abroad like a net, 
; it may catch and gather into itfelf that w- 
w, or fonantem undam *, as it rolls about the 
in of the air ; which that it may the mere 
veniently do,' the cartilaginous part of it 
ivided into two winding chanels, called the 
res, or dices y which draw and fuck into 
mfelves the wave before mentioned, and pafs 
ito the auditory gulph. I know the word 

G 4 ' helices 
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belices is moftty wrote with an H, and then 
it muft be derived from i*Af&> cum afpero^ which 
fignifieth involve, circumago, iinumvoho* And 
thus primarily the word fignifieth a certain fort 
of twining ivy, and from thence then muft the 
metaphor be fetched, and that very appofitdy, 
relating to their form : But I rather incline to 
thofe who write it without an H 9 and then k 
muft be derived from ti\w turn U*ui y which 
fignifieth, ccarfto, tago % in anguftum rtdtgo, in 
srtfum ctngngo ; and thus the word fignifieth 
primarily, little chattels that are made to drift 
the water from fome great and broad overflow- 
tag) Juki equarii* water furrows of tftenche* to 
draw in the ftream ; and this relate* to their 
ufe. And thus it is an elegant metaphor from 
waters ; ibr thefe parts do tlittre, allure and 
tick into their narrower chanels thofe founds 
that wander more at liberty in the open air; 
and then they convey them to the mtatm at' 
ditorius, which is deficiently defended by the 
tragus that is over it, and the antitragm, that 
is near it, fo that no viofertt noife can offend it, 
nor any preternatural matter fall into it, toob- 
ftruft it. This outward ear is placed upon the $s 
pitrojkm, on the fide of the head, and at fome 
diftaiice from the head, and were it not prefied 
and bound down while it was tender, it would 
ftand at a farther diftance, and confequently 
more commodioufly for hearing ; fo that white 
our mothers and nurfes ftudy ornament, they 

injure 
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injure us * Indeed, they do hereby make us 
more unlike to the beafts, but it is in fuch an 
excellency f that it were well for us If we fur- 
pafled them. And hence may the reafon be 
given, why thofe that are thick of hearing 
may find great benefit by laying their hand 
dilated behind their ear, or ufing fome btam- 
JlicMy and placing the mouth of it towards 
the found, that they may thereby the better 
apprehend it ; like unto thofe animals, that, 
liftning after any noife, prick up their ears, 
as we fay, and caft them forward, for the 
more expeditious receiving thofe motion* of 
the air, that otherwife would paft by theft 
more infenfibly. 

The inward ear le a great fecret, and ftteh 
an one, that while the men of greateft know- 
ledge have gone about to find out told dtf* 
fcribe it, they have every one of them funkutf- 
der his burden, and corifeft'd his own Inability 
in fome fuch expreffion as the P&lmift con- 
cerning the general frame of man's body ; Sutk 
knowledge is too Wonderful fit me, It ft hlgh> t 
cannot attain unto it, Pf. exxxfe. 6. The firft part 
We meet with is a thih, fttoftg, pelhitid mem- 
brane, called, the tympanum^ which being 
placed tranfverfe the hole of the ear, drth di- 
vide between the outward and the toward ear, 
as the diaphragm doth between the breaft an<J 
the belly ; within this there ate three cavi- 
ties, the concha, kbyrinthus> ttcbUa \ there art 
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alfo three little bones, the malleolus r the ineut, 
and the Jlapes ; moreover, there is implanted 
in the ear, a pure, fubtil, and quiet air, which 
jw called aer innatus ; and laftly, and chiefly, 
becaufe the proper organ of hearing, we may 
obferve the filaments, or the utmoft extre- 
mities of the fofter part of the auditory 
nerve, as they are wonderfully difpofed in the 
.inward cavity by the innate air; and then 
the whole nerve itfelf; by the help of thefe 
feveral parts our hearing is thus performed. 
The motion of the air (as that of the water) 
is continued by certain circles and rings, till it 
jbe taken by the outward ear, and by the glues 
is conveyed upon the head of the tympanum, 
where it makes the very fame impreffion that 
it received from the body that made it; 
.which impreffion, by reafon of the conjun&ion 
jofthe bones before mentioned, is continued 
junto the innate air, which, becaufe in itfelf 
jtnoft quiet and ftill, is eafily moved accord- 
ing to the motion of the tympanum ; fo that 
the filaments hereunto annexed muft of ne- 
ceffity anfwer the forefaid motion, and fo con- 
sequently gather into themfelves the found or 
jnufickj which they convey to the auditory 
nerve, that from thence it may be fent to be 
decerned and judged in the inward fenfe. 
\ Thefe are the daughters of mufick, which, 
fo long as man abides in ftrength, are ex- 
ceeding lovely, and flourish > but as he declines 

in 
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in age, thefe alio pafs their flower/ they be- 
come humbled, and decline a; ace toward* 
tifeleffnefs and deformity. -J 

In age the feveral holes and cavities of tte 
ears are flopped, the drum is unbraced, thfc 
hammer is weakened, the anvil is worn, the 
ftirrop is broken, and the inward air is mixed 
and defiled ; the filaments are dulled, the 
nerve itfelf is obftrudted j fo that there cannot 
but follow heavinefs of hearing, and at laft 
deafhefs itfelf. And this is that imperfe&ion 
which Barzillai complains of to King David* 
J am this day eighty years old, and tan I diftern 
between good and evil? Can I bear any more tb* 
voice offinging men 9 andfinging women* where* 
fore then Jhould thy fervent be yet a burden to my 
lord the King f a Sam. xix. 35* And this cer- 
tainly is the principal fymptom here intended 
by thefe words, The daughters ofmufick Jbatt be 
brought low. And therefore the vulgar Latin 
tranflates it only, obfurdefcent omnesfilue carmi- 
,nis ; but the word 1W is of a for larger fignifi- 

• cation, and might be translated many ways, as 

• deprimentur, dejicientur, incurvabuntur \ but 
. cannot poffibly be better tranflated than it is 

already by the Seventy * TaxmuOWrai,* bu- 

miliabwstur, brought low. And this ftill holds 

; out the native latitude of the word j which I 

■ would by all means have preferred ; that all 

the daughters of mufick, both active and paf- 

< five, and their infirmities in agejnoy be IWre 
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included ; So that aH thofe fymptoms of the 
decrepit ftate of man, that belong to any of 
the organs before mentioned, whether of 
(peaking or hearing, are to be underftpod by 
this lift dauie ; All tht daughters of trmfiskjbattbt 
brought low; andfuch are thefe that follow: 
Dyjpncea five fpirandi difficultas^ dejlilktims 
tuffim inferentes; am\)fU +tpwta 9 Jive vhi 

abolithy diminutio aut depravation exficcatio af- 
per a arteria % induratio cartilaginutn larynph 
fordes avium, praeipue autctn barycoia Jive gNh 
vis atfitus & furditas. 

V E R S E 5. 

Alfo when they Jhall he afraid of that which h 
higb % and feats Jhall be in the way y andtbi 
almond-tree Jhall fiourijb^ and the grajhopptt 
Jhall he a burthen , and dejire Jhall fail\ It 
caufe man goeth to his long home, and th 
mourners go about thejlreets. 

Hitherto age hath been defcribed unto us 
as it hath influence upon all the fua 
&ions and faculties of a man ; fuperior and in 
ferior; inward and outward; animal, vital 
and natural. And the preacher hath exa&j 
declared unto us, how far they are all weaken 
ed in this declining ftate * he now in this verf 
paffeth to another head of fymptoms, which i 
ufually called, quaUtates mutata 9 taking notk 
of the fimple affefti, and thoie eminent an 
4 mol 
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moft remarkable alterations that attend men 
in this condition. And here again he doth 
moft elegantly run over all the parts of man, 
and give only one moft Significant alteration 
in each of them. The compounding parts of 
man (as all men know, and as we have already 
heard) are the foul and the body. The princi- 
pal afieft of the mind in Age is that of fear, 
which is here exprefled in refpedt of a double 
objeft, a greater and a lefler; which conse- 
quently makes the paffion lefler or greater, ac- 
cording to the encreafe of age \ Tbiy Jball hi 
if raid of that which is high, and fears /ball bi 
in the way. The parts of the body are either 
inanimate, or animate : of the inanimate parts, 
the hair receiveth the greateft alteration in age, 
which is here fignifted in thefe words : The aU 
mond trtt Jball flourijb. The animate parts 
of the body, are alfo of two forts, either the 
hard, and crafty parts, or the foft and fpongy 
parts ; and thefe two are ufually known by 
the names of the fpermatical and fangumeous 
parts. The change of the former of thefe in 
age is intimated unto us in thofe words: 
Tbi grajb*pp$r Jball bt a burden 5 the change 
of the latter in thofe, defin Jball fail ; as it 
followeth more dearly hereafter. After this 
moft myfteriput and hieroglyphlcal defcrip- 
tion of the fymptoms of age, he doth in a 
plain and eafy transition pais from thofe gene* 
ral fymptoms that attend a man all along this 

ftate 
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ftate of weaknefs, unto thofe particular ones, 
that do more immediately forerun his diffolu- 
tion : For man goetb to his long borne, and tht 
mourners go about tbeftreets. 

Tbeyjball be afraid of that which is high, and 
fears Jball be in the way. 

. The powers and faculties of the mind, as 
they are weakened in age, are abundantly de- 
scribed in the fecond verfe: In thefe words 
is notified unto us, that moft remarkable 
change that is made upon the affecfts and paf- 
fions of the mind in the fame condition, And 
this is only in refpe& of fear, and thofe that 
are nearly related unto it. For as for thofe 
which are placed, h rZ sViOu^wnxa, in appt- 
titu concupifcente, fuch as love, hatred, defire, 
joy, and the like ; they are in no wife excef- 
five in this weak ftate of age, forafmuch as a 
firm and a vigorous habit of body, quick and 
lively fenfes, both outward and inward, do 
moft promote them 5 fo that where there is a 
general defeft in both thefe, and all defire doth 
fail, it is not to be fuppofed, there fhould be 
any predominancy of any of thofe paffions, 
that proceed from the concupifcible appetite ; 
as for thofe which are placed, h t« flv/wxw 

in appetitu irafcente ; they all have for their 
objeft either good or evil ; thofe whieh have 
good for their objeft, as hope, and fuch like, 
have little or no place in the time of age,, for- 
afmuch 
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afmuch as it is an evil time, and there is no 
pleafure in it. Now all imminent evil is look- 
ed upon either as vincible, or invincible \ if 
a man look upon an approaching evil, as that 
which he is able to overcome, it naturally 
produceth boldnefs in him, which is the con- 
trary pafllon to fear, and can in no refpeft 
agree to the fame perfons. It remains there- 
fore, that that diftrefs of the mind, which 
arifeth from the appreheniion of fome ap- 
proaching evil, that is either definitive or 
burdenfome to our nature, and not eafily re- 
fiftible by our ftrength, is the pafllon that is 
mod incident to age. True it is, that anger 
and vexation, grief and fadnefs, and fiich like, 
as have for their objedt fome prefent evil, and 
border hard upon this we are fpeaking of, 
may in fome meafure be found in age \ yet the 
true and proper, the moft notorious trouble 
of the mind, is that dumpifh, melancholy, de- 
ftrudtive paffion oi fear j which together with 
all its attendants and neceflary confequences, 
fuch as fufpicion, jealoufies, fuperflition, dif- 
like, inconftancy, betraying the fuccours of 
reafon, are too familiarly ohferved in the bed 
of men that are crooked with age \ and by 
. how much the more man declines, by fo 
much the more do thefe fuperfluities encreafe, 
like mifletoe, and fome other excrefcencies of 
trees, that flourifh not, till the flock decay 
from which they fpriog. And the reafon gf 

it 
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it is, becaufe the true caufes of this affeftion 
(namely, mifapprehenfions of the things fear- 
ed, and inability to refift them) are encreaied 
together with age, and therefore mult needs 
produce their anfwerable effects. The firft of 
thefe caufes proceeds from the weakhefs of 
the imagination ; the other, from the lownefs 
of the fpirits, and imbecillity of the outward 
organs : The firft makes the caufe of fear to 
fcem the greater ; the other, to take the deep- 
er impreffion. Imagination puts a double fal- 
lacy upon ancient men ; firft, It makes them 
undervalue themfelves, and minorate their 
own abilities ; and then it makes them over- 
value the objects of fear, and make them fir 
greater than they are j like fome perfpedtive 
glafles, that at both ends mifreprefent the 
things feen, yet with a contrary appearance, 
at one end making them appear Iefier, and at 
a farther diftance; and at the other end, 
greater and nearer than they ought. And 
hence it is, that they are fo timorous upon 
every the leaft occafion ; that which is faid of 
wicked men may alfo be faid of old men ; 
Tiey are in great fear where no fear is ; PfaL 
liii. 5. quafinxtre y timent\ the weakened ima- 
gination creating objeds of fear unto itfelf, or 
at leaft much felfifying them, and encreaflng 
them like the man in the gofpel, that had but 
an half and a broken fight* He Jaw men as Mg 
as treistualiini. Again, the dulneft and hea- 

vinefs 
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vinefs of the fpirits, and the im potency of th» 
members, render a man mod obnoxious unto 
fear ; the fpirits being of a Arong, quick, and 
fubtile motion, are the principal inftruments 
of intercourfe between the foul and the body, 
and do confequently bring in the greateft aid 
and affiftance againft this paffion ; but, in age 
they are benummed as it were, and congealed, 
h that they ceafe much from their operation 
and motion, and can adminifter little or no 
courage at all. 

Nor is it thus only with the fpirits, but the. 
organical parts alfo of the body are in this 
ftate made unfit for their functions, and alto- 
gether unferviceable to refift the very appear-: 
ance of danger 5 and ft and (as I may fo fey) ready 
prepared for the entertainment of fear; tha 
great confoquences whereof* filch aswhiteneA 
and ftiflhcfr of the hair, trembling of th* 
joints and heart, impoteoty of Jpeech, failing 
of the eyes, and aftoniihtmht, palenefe of die 
face, horror, gnafhing of the .teeth, 1 invohnw 
tary emlffion tof excretnents, are vtrf eaftly 
produced in this condition; nay, they are 
moft of them already there to be found, with- 
out an object to effect them ; therefore no 
wonder if thofe things which are" *« x(v» 
xivAjv&w to the ftrong man, prove (poSfj cotoI* 
to the decrepit. 

Thefe things were known to be true, with- 
out an inftance) yet, I cannot but'ttke no- 
tice 
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Getcijatd, who, while young and ftrong, 
did exceed moft men we read of, for courage 
and boidnefe ; with what au e Lwil) did he ma- 
nage the two great enterprises of obtaining 
both the birth-right and the blef&ng; and 
that while he was yet very young ? with what 
courage did he undertake, and go through 
with a long and lonefome journey, an hard 
and a deceitful fervice ? but when he was old 
he was of a more timorous fpirit : it was fear 
let fall that paffage, If I am bereaved, lam be- 
reaved. Gen. xlxii. 14. Such news as one 
would have thought would have refrefhed his 
heart, when he was old overcame it ; for when 
h was faid Jefepb is yet alive, and be is governor 
over all the land of Egypt, Jacob's heart fainted j 
Gen. xlv. 26. Fear was a pafllon fo ready attbt 
door, that it ftept in firft, and had almoft 
over-borne him, and left no place for joy to 
enter in. Good ES, when he was very old K 
was very fearful, he timoroufly reproves the 
outrageous wickedneis of his fons, x Sam. ii. 
22. and after this black and dreadful enemy 
had once taken pofleflion of him, it followed 
him continually, and dogg'd him till he died. 
When the Ifraelites and Philiftines were about 
to join battel, he fate in a fearful pofture, 
and it is faid, his heart trembled, 1 Sam. iv. 13. 
and when the iflue was told him, he fell from 
off his feat backward, and his neck brajte that be 
died-, and the reafon is added, for he was an 

old 
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old man and heavy > ver. 18. I will not here be 
fo bold as thofe that fay (building their opi- 
nion upon the original word) his falling down 
backward and dying, was from a voluntary 
principle ; but I dare lay, it was from an in- 
ward one : his age had fo enfeebled him, that 
he was not able to bear the news of a defeat, 
especially fuch an one, wherein the ark of God 
was taken, but his darkfom inward foe, taking 
advantage hereupon, flrikes him finely, under 
the fifth rib, that he died. 

The objeds of old mens fears are here pre- 
sented unto us under a double notion \ firft, 
thpfe things which are high, excel/a timebunt, 
.out de excelfo ; tbey Jball be afraid of that which 
is high: Secondly, thofe things which are 
lower, more plain and obvious, even in the 
.way ; conjiernati in via* velformidabunt in viis ; 
pars Jball be in the way. Consternation and 
learfulnefe do not furprize men, and over- 
throw them all at once ; nemo repentefit timi- 
diffimus ; but they come on by degrees, and 
firft thofe things that have more of dread in 
them become the obje&s of their fear : High 
things; high, either in refpedt of place, as 
fteep and eminent ways, hills, and mountains, 
fteeples and towers, which formerly they could 
without fear afcend, and walk upon ; or high 9 
in refpeft of the air, as fiery meteors, ftrange 
apparitions, thunder and lightning, and fuch 
like : or htf)* in refpe<ft of abftrufenefs, or 

my- 
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myfterioufnefs, as the deep and fubtile points 
in divinity, about the eflence of God, and 
the duration of eternity, about the immor- 
tality of the foul, and changes of the body, 
and many other things, which while young 
they could better have borne the difcourfe of: 
or bigby in refpeft ofhardfhip, or difficulty; 
thofe great enterprifes, and hazardous under- 
takings, which while ftrong they, durft with 
boldnefs have ventured on, do now become * 
terror to them, even in the thought of them; 
but as age comes on, and their fears increafe 
upon them, not only thofe things which ate 
high, but even plain and eafy things become 
the objedts of their fear; pavores in via: 
Mole-hill* are now as dreadful' as moun- 
tains mere before ; every thing that is near 
them, and about them ; every thing that is 
plain and obvioiis ; every matter that is fa- 
cile, and eafily attainable, bears itfeff with ter- 
ra towards them j they are afraid of etafy 
thing they are doing : they walk in fear, fotne- 
times, left peradventure they fhould dalh their 
foot againft a ftofte ; fometime left that other 
people, heedlcfly pafling by, Ihould rufh upoft 
them, and injure them: being confeious to 
themfelves of their own impotency, it make! 
them moft obnoxious to this terrible pafiion, 
which is the great change that is made upon 
the mind in the time of age. 

* 
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The abncnd-tree Jball fiourJJh. 

The fymptom laft treated of was in refe- 
nee to the great change that is made upon 
le mind of man ; thofc which follow have 
iference to the body. And that we may acc- 
urately obferve the wife man's method, we 
luft premife one common diftinftion of the 
arts of the body ; for we muft know that 
hefe are not independent fayings^ caft forth 
t a venture, but a moft exadt and methodi- 
al treatife of the fymptoms of age, as it in- 
hienceth and altereth all the parts of a man : 
few the parts of the body (as the word is 
aken in the largeft fignification) are either 
inimate or inanimate; either fuch as partici- 
pate of the lite of the whole, and are nourifhed 
by the intra-fufception of enlivened aliment . 
or fuch as have no life at all from the body, 
or in themfelves, and are nourifhed only by 
the juxta-pofitiort of an excrement : Of the 
firft of thefe, there are very many in the body 
of man, which are treated of in the follow- 
ing words : of the latter of thefe there are 
very few* as the nails and the hair ; and of 
thefe the hair receiveth the moft notorious al- 
teration in age* which is here fignified unto 
ut by thefe words 5 The almond-tree Jball 
flour ijb* 

The 
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The word which is here tranflated an ahtmi 
tree is from the original word *1pC\ advigih- 
vity to watch, or wake, as it is ufed in that 
place ; The watchman waketh but in vain, PfcL 
cxxvii. i. And by way of analogy it is tranfla- 
ted to fignify amygdalus 9 the almond tree : J^jr* 
prima inter arbor es evigilat ; becaufe this tree 
before all others firft waketh, and rifeth from 
its winter's repofe ; it flowers in the month of 
January », and by March brings its Fruit to ma- 
turity * . The forwardnefs of this fruit-beano; 
tree is intimated unto us by the vifion of Je- 
remy i for the word of the Lord came unto 
him, faying, Jeremy what feeji thou ? and be 
Jaidj I fee a rod of an almond tree : Tbenfaid tbe 
Lord unto him 9 thou hafl well feen, for twill bcr 
Jlenmy word to fulfil it \ Jer. i. n*, 12.. The 
fame word is in this text ufed, both for the al- 
mond tree, and for hajlening ; "Thou hafl there- 
fore will feen. Nothing could have bettor re- 
prefented the fpeedy fulfilling of the word of 
God, than that hafling> the almond tree. The 
manner that the wife man is pleafed here to take, 
to exprefs the great changes that happen to the 
body of man in the time of age, is according 
to that intricate, and mod myfterious, and «- 
nigmatical way of the Egyptians j whereby they 
are wont to exprefs their meaning of the things 
intended, by fome other creatures which do 
moft referable what they are fpeaking of. Now 

there 
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there is no change that befalleth man that can 
be fo livelily represented by the blooming of the 
almond tree, as that whereby the hair of the 
head becomes hoary and white ; and therefore 
fiorebit amygdalus, muft needs fignify unto us, 
this great alteration ; which bears refemblance 
unto that of the almond tree in feveral particu- 
lars, fome of which follow hereafter. 

Firjij They are both of them of the fame 
colour, and rcprcfent themfelves alike to the 
fight > the blofibms of the almond tree are per- 
fectly white, and fo are the hairs of the old 
man, and they are not only nakedly of the fame 
colour, but both of them fo, by way of emi- 
nency ; not only white, but the whtteft of all, 
none fo white as they : Floret amygdali prim ix- 
i/lunt & maxime funt albi pr* cateris arboribus. 
So alfo is it with man in the time of age, he is 
white, and no creature, living to that time, fo 
white as he : And hence it is that logicians make 
cant/cere to be proprium bomini y tertio modo ; 
quod convent t omni % foli, nonfemper. They will 
allow no creatures at all to grow white when 
they are old, as man doth : and although our 
fenfe teacheth us, that almoft all creatures tend 
towards that colour, yet they very much vilify 
it in comparifon of a man, and therefore give 
it a far more inferior, and an unhandfome 
name*. 

Secondly 

• Gricefcms. 
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Secsnih^ Thnr do very modi agree in their 
haftmds, and foiwardnefii of putting forth} 
boor eariy and quick the almond tree is in pot- 
ting forth its bloom and fruits hath been already 
Ihewn; and might yet farther be confirmed in 
feat great m y flay the rod of Aaron, which al- 
though k was miraculoufly changed in one 
right's time, as a token againft the rebels, to 
take away their murmurings ; yet it is to be 
noted, that it was done upon this forward 
wood : And it came to pafs that on the morrow, 
idofa went into the tabernacle of witnefs^ and he- 
boid the rid of Aaron for the honfe of Levi was 
hddded, and brought forth htds 9 and bloomed bkf- 
famj t and yielded almonds. But naturally alfoy 
this blooms much fooner than other trees; 
this is the true erigeron 9 that early in the fpring- 
time bears die representation of old age. Now 
it is better known to all men how exceeding 
forward gray-hairs are. 

Obrepit prcperata malis inopinata fenecluSj 
Intempefiivi funduntur vertice canj* 

There is no fymptom of age puts forth itfelf 
fooner than this ; and as the almond tree buds 
fooner by two or three months than moft o- 
ther trees, fo do thefe hafty buds of age ap- 
pear fometime twenty or thirty years before 
fome others : Some mens hair begins to change 
when they are but thirty or forty years of age, 
whereas many other fymptoms appear not till 

they 
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they have parted fixty or fevcnty years. Thefe 

fteal upon men fuddenly, before they are 

aware, to which the prophet doth allude in 

thofe ripe and unexpected judgments that were 

felling upon Ephraim ; Gray hairs are here and 

there upon bim 9 yet be knoweth it not, Hof. vii. 9. 

Tbirdfc .They do agree in their eminency 

and remarkablenefs, they are both of them 

mod fignal things ; men ftand dill and admire 

if accidentally they cart their eyes upon the 

almond- tree that ftands all on the bloflbm ; 

and fo they do if they behold a comely and 

honourable head of hair, that is as white as 

that : The trees that bloflbm in March or April 

are little taken notice of, becaufe then it is a 

common thing, neither have they that fplen- 

dor upon them, that the almond-tree hath, 

that advanceth its mod comely top all alone, 

while all other deep in their winter garments. 

In like manner the almond head is taken fpe~ 

cial notice of among a thoufand, every one 

being very defirous to behold it, and that with 

great admiration and reverence ; The glory of 

young men is their Jtrength^ and the beauty and 

honour of old men is the gray-bead> Prov. xx. 29. 

And this honour is put upon it by the fpecial 

appointment of God himfelf ; Ttbou Jhalt rife 

up before the hoary-head^ and honour the face of 

the old man, and fear thy God : I am the Lord, 

Lev. xix. 32. 

H Fourthly^ 
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Fwrtbtyy They are very much -alike in their 
indications ; they are both of them mod cer- 
tain duignojluks of the thing they appertain to ; 
if there are no other figns than they, yet may 
all men be very well aflurcd of the truth they 
befpeak : If there be no other tree in all the 
woods, or orchards, blofTomed befide the al- 
mond, yet know afifuredly from thence, the 
fpringis come : if there be nothing at all befide* 
that (hews it ; if no flowers appear on the 
earth ; if the finging of the birds be not come ; 
if the voice of the turtle be not heard in the 
land ; if the fig-tree doth not yet put forth 
her green figs, nor the vines with their tender 
grape give a good fmell, Cant. ii. 12, 13. yet 
if the almond-tree be bloffomed, know of a 
truth, that the year is turned, that the fun 
is coming nearer towards us, and that the 
fap ftirs, though it be not elfehow perceived. 
The fame certainty of demonftration alfo doth 
attend the hoary head ; if no other fymptom 
appear, yet if the hair begin to change white, 
know from thence, that the winter of age hath 
already begup to (hew itfelf ; the evil days arc 
coming on apace, though the fun, or the light, 
or the moon, or the (tars be not darkened : 
Though the keepers of the houfe, the ftrong 
men, the grinders, and the lookers out of the 
windows, be not yet enfeebled ; though the 
doors be open in the ftreet, and the voice of the 
grinding, and the daughters of mufick be as 

high 
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ligh as ever ; yet if the almond-tree flourifli^ 
f the hair of the head be changed to white, 
t is an undoubted indication of the weaknefs 
ittending age ; the habit of the body is ai- 
•eady changed, the innate heat begins to be 
"uffocated, the radical moifture is containing, 
the excrements (which conftitute the hair) am 
inconcodted, and the temperament of old age 
hath already feized the man, although it be no 
other ways to be difcerned. 

Laftly, They do alfo exceeding well agree 
in their prognojlicks \ they are both of them 
moft certain forerunners and foretellers of what 
is to follow after them. If the almond-tree 
be bloftbmed, it is a moft certain fign that 
fruit will come after, and that it is not for be- 
hind : Aaron's rod budded' (as you heard) 
and foon after it brought forth almonds ; the 
flowers are in order to the fruit that mult Aic- 
ceed. 



Cum ft nux plurima fylvis 



Induet inform, & ramos curvabit denies 9 
Si fuperant fetus, pariter frumenta fequentur. 

And thus gray hairs, the flowers of old age, 
do give a certain prognoftick, that death, 
which is the fruit thereof, is near at hand. 
Jacob faith concernihg his fon Jofepb, Jfmif- 
cbufbefal him by the way, tbenjball ye bring down 
my gray bain witbforr&wto the grave, Gen. xlii. 
38. A fad accident might have brought them 

H 2 v fawa 
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down with forrow to the grave ; but they 
•would have come zsfurffy without. Thefe 
are church-yard flowers, which may ferve to 
them that bear them, inftead of paffing-bells, 
to give them certain notice, whither they are 
fuddenly going. There are fome naturalifts 
who are yet bolder, and affirm, that the very 
thought and imagination of gray hairs, even 
in the dreams of them, though in a perfon ne- 
ver fo young, do portend the fame thing. 
When they were facrificing in behalf of one 
of the emperors of Rome, the hairs of a boy's 
head, who did adminifter to the priefts, were 
aH on a fudden changed to white ; which the 
foothfayers and wife men did prefently inter- 
pret to the change of the emperor, and that an 
old man fhould fucceed ; which accordingly 
fell out ; for Nero, who was but one and thirty 
years old, was foon taken away, and Galba, 
who was feventy-three, reigned in his Head. 
There is far more certainty in the reality of 
the thing. It may thus fall out to young men, 
but it mud thus fall out to old : Mors, fenibu^ 
in fortius eft \ juvenibus, in inftdiis : Young 
men are taken away, but old men go away, 
in their own natural courfe ; for candidi are can- 
didal mortis, &f per earn, immortalitatis. Thofe 
.that are white are marked out in order unto 
death, and thereby unto immortality. There 
might many other particulars be affigned, 
wherein the almond-tree and the hoary head 
2 do 
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do exa&ly agree ; but thefe few may fuffice to 

(hew us, that the change of no other part of 

the body in age, can be hereby figured out 

unto us fo properly as this we have been fpeak- 

ing of. 
Befide canities is a conflant attendant on. 

age, and is intimated unto us in no other, 
part of this allegory : How often in fcripture 
are they mentioned both together i I am now> 
old and gray -beaded, taiiYi Samuel, iSam. xii. 2. 
and David prayeth, When I am old and gray* 
beaded, O Lord, for fake me not, Pfal. lxxi. 18. 
Nay, I may fay one thing of this fymptom, 
that is not laid of any of the other 5 it is a plain 
and a full defcription of age, without any ad- 
dition at all j fay a gray-headed man, and you 
iky an old man, without any farther peripbra/is. 
The /word without, and terror within, JbaU de- 
ftroy both the young man, and the virgin ; tht 
fuckRng alfo, with the man of gray hairs, Deut. 
xxxii. 25. 

The grajbopper Jhall be a burden \ 

Or rather, 

Shall grow {prjbew) big and burdenfome. 

In the interpretation of this fentence, and 
that which follows, which doth depend here* 
on, I muft of necefiity recede fomewhat both 
from the common tranflation, and the ufual 
interpretation of the place 5 wherein, if my opi- 
nion, together with its novelty, bring along 

H x with 
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with it any thing of fatisfa&ion, I prefume it 
will be never the worfe accepted : For in thefe 
theoretical notions, the danger is not fo great, 
to deviate from the beaten road, and to be 
heterodox to the generally received opinion. 
For the fubjeA of this proposition, without all 
controverfy it is the locuft or grafiiopper; 
which differ very little, either in their nature 
or form, and may very well intend the fame 
thing : The predicate is far more difficult, and 
therefore hath given occafion to more variety 
of translations ; that which is moil ufual is, 
erit oneri, which our Englijb exactly follows, 
The grajbopper /ball be a burden ; from whence 
moft interpreters do put this fenfe upon the 
place, viz. that the grafhopper, or any fuch 
(mall thing, is a great burden to old men j 
which although it may be a truth, yet it can 
in no wife be intended by thefe words : For 
then king Solomon would in this claufe vary 
much from the general fcope of all thefe verfes, 
which is (as hath already been faid) allegori- 
cal, and from the particular mode of expref- 
fing himfelf in this verfc, which is hierogly* 
phical. Befide, the words in no propriety of 
grammar can poffibly bear fuch a fenfe as this 1 
and it hath been a great wonder to me how 
this conftru&ion was firft taken up, and how 
it hath gained fo great credit among men : Nor 
can I yet give myfelf the leaft fatisfadHon here- 
in, unlefs it be from the ambiguity of the La- 
tin 
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tin phrafe, erit oneri 9 which may very well be 
taken in a double fenfe ; either erit oners fent\ 
feu alteri ; or erit onerifsbu The firft of thefe 
mull be taken for the carrying the words to the 
interpretation which hath been before men- 
tioned; but how incongruous it is to the 
very grammatical reading of the words, any 
one who is the leaft (killed in the original can 
eafily give an account. For what is here pre- 
dicated is dire&ly predicated of the graftiopper, 
and not in relation to any other perfon, or 
thing elfe whatsoever. And hence fome have 
tranflated it, onerabitur^ five gravabitur * others, 
enerabit, Jive gravabit fe j others, crefiet : the 
vulgar Latin gives the metaphor one remove 
more, to thofe that are burdened with flefh or 
fat, rendring it, impinguabitur hcuft*\ but 
the tranflation of the Septuagint upon this 
word is moft remarkable, and gives very great 
light to the underftanding of the true meaning 
of the place, tt^wW j «J X jic f Crajabitur, 

denfabitur> velpinguefcet. Wherefore, that the 
doubtfulnefs of fpeech, both in the Latin and 
EngKJhy (which hath mifled moft interpreters) 
may be for the future removed, I judge it 
moft convenient that the tranflation of the 
vulgar Latin take principal place, or that it be 
rendred in Latin, locujia, onuftam fe reddet, or, 
frabebit 5 which the conjugation doth moftly 
favour; and in Englijb* the grafliopper (hall 
grow (or (hew) big and burdenfome. For the 

H 4 right 
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right understanding of which words, we mud 
be Aire to enquire, what parts of the body of 
man they are, that may be moft aptly repre- 
sented by the grafliopper, and what change 
that is, that is here denoted unto us : Which 
that we may the better do, we muft alfo take 
notice of one fpecial diftindion of the parts of 
the body. 

Of the parts of the body that are enlivened 
by the fpirit of the whole (for of the other 
mention was made in the laft) there be two 
forts : Either the fluid, moift, fucculent, ten- 
der, and foft parts of the body ; or the dry, 
folid, tenfile, hard, and crufty parts of the 
body. The firft of thefe feem to be intend- 
ed in the following words 5 the laft of thefe, 
in thefe that are before us. . This diftin&ion is 
ufually termed, the diftin&ion of the philofo- 
phers, in oppofition to all thofe manifold di- 
vifions of the parts of the body, that are to be 
found among phyficians ; and indeed it hath 
more of clearnefs and demonstration in it, than 
any of the other ; neither that of Hippocrates 
in ^ovTor, i^go'jufva, £sf ogfAMTa \ nor that of 
Galen, in fpermaticas £sf fanguineas \ nor that 
generally received among moft, inftmilarestf 
crganicas, is without its difficulties ; it hath 
put very learned and ingenious men very hard 
to it, to make the beft of thefe ftand firm 
againft its oppofers : but this that we are now 
fpeaking of, is fo plain and obvious to the 

ftnfe, 
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fenfe, that no man ever yet difallowed of it, 
or hath at any time undertaken to contradict 
it. Indeed, that diftindion of the parts into 
fpermatical and fanguineous, as ufually it it 
applied, comes the neareft to what is here in- 
tended; but the terms are not fo proper; 
and befide, they are built upon a falfe foun- 
dation, which is, that the feveral parts of the 
body have their origination from feveral and 
diftinft principles of generation, viz. femsn & 
fanguis menfiruus ; but the ingenuity of this 
latter age, hath juftly exploded fuch a doc* 
trine as that, and hath brought all know* 
ing men to confefs, that all the parts of the 
body, both of one kind and of another, have 
their original equally from one and the feme 
feminal matter. And yet the former diftinCti- 
on of the parts, in mollis 6f duras, may be 
found to have a juft right, even from- their 
firft producer. For the feed itfelf is not of 
fo equal a fubftance and confidence, but that 
variety of parts, as to foftnefs and hardnefi,. 
may eafily be difcerned in it. And this Jok 
(beyond all human writers whatfoever) dotfr 
plainly declare, when he faith, Thou baft pour- 
id trn out Mi mitt, and curdled me Mi cbeeft, 
Job*. 10. The very firft matter of generation 
in this refpe<5l hath a double fubftance ; there, 
is a ladeous, and a cafeous part therein; 
there is a tenderer and a more fluid part ; there 
is alfo a more condenfed and coagulated part ; 
which are apt to produce afterward parts in the 

H 5 to&V 
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body of the like diverfification ; m the follow- 
ing vesfe doth plainly exprefs ; Thou baft ** 
vtred Mi with jkin y and with flejb, thou baft 
fenced me with boms and wHbfimws v bones and 
finewt, they proceed from the curdled part of 
the feed ; fiefh of all forts, both mufculoe*, 
parenchymous, and glandulous, that proceeds 
from the fluid or milky part $ and (kin, that 
ie the vadium participatimis of them bod). 
Flejb and bones therefore feem to ftand in the 
greateft oppofition one unto another in refpeft 
of this diftiruftion of the parts ; and all die 
other parts of the body to each other, asthejr 
have relation to one of thefe. Now which of 
thefe two the gnrihopper doth beft refembte, 
is very eafy for any one to give an account. 

The locuft and grafliopper are both of them 
hard, crafty, cragged, crumpling creatures, 
differing from all others principally in the pro- 
tuberance of their limbs, having their legs 
ifrangely crooked, and their joints very clofely 
inverted) and at a great diftance . from the 
trunk of their body. And this is the moll re* 
markable thing in their frame, and that by 
which they are defcribed in the Book of God ; 
Tit theft may yi iat if every flying creeping thing 
that goeth upon all four, which have legs above 
their feet ti leap withal upon the earth. Lev. 
xi. 22. And afterward they are enumerated, 
The Ucujl after bis kind* and the grajbepper after 
his kind? ver. 23. This then being the known 

form 
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form of thcfe creatures, they do moft aptly repre- 
fent the hard and Jolid parts of the body, the 
bones and their protuberances, and all thofe parte 
that are produced from the thicker part of the 
feminary matter. OJltoiogers have very well ob- 
served, that the parts appertaining to the bones, 
which (land out at a diftance from their bodies, 
are either the adnate, or the enate parts, either 
the tpiphyftSi or the apopbyfts of the bones. 
The firft of thefe in age grow harder and more 
compaft and affixed to the bones themfelves 1 
the laft of thefe in age grow more apparent, 
and feem to be bigger, and ftand at a farther 
diftance than they did before : And unto this 
it is that the Chaldti paraphrafe doth dire<5tly 
point; inflabuntur tali pedum tuorum. Now, 
the taH are Sometimes taken for the ajfralagi y 
the bones in the heel,, and fometimes for the 
malijotii the apepbyfts of thofe two bones 
which constitute the leg, namely, the tibia, 
and tht fibula ; all which, together with them 
that anfwer them in the wrift, and all other 
bunching parts of the bones, (which would 
beneetflefs particularly to name) do in age 
appear far bigger, and at a greater diftance 
from the body of the bone, than they did be- 
fore. Yet I cannot but take more fpecial no- 
tice of one fort of bones, whofe apepbyfts are 
more eminent, than any others; and may 
therefore be more aptly refembled by die graf- 
hoppers, and they .ere the vtrtdr* \o( the 

fpine* 
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fpine; every one of which, both in the neck, 
in the back, and in die loins, have feven fe-» 
veral prominencies, four oblique ones, name- 
ly, two afcending, and two defcending : two 
tranfverfe ones, and one acute, ftraight for- 
ward towards the fltin. Now, when man, by 
reafon of age, begins to ftoop and bend for- 
ward, and withal thofe flefhy parts, that cover 
thefe procefles, begin to flirink and decay, (as 
fhall be (hewed in the following fymptom) it 
muft neceflarily follow, that all thofe apopfyfa 
muft appear a great deal plainer and bigger 
than they were before j whereby they will lb 
exactly referable the feveral protuberances of 
the limbs of the grafliopper, that no words 
can fufficiently exprefs their likenefs, and 
none but .the diligent obferver of them both 
can poffibly underfbmd. And from this exafl 
likenefs, without all doubt, arofe the fable of 
fitbonusy that living to extreme old age, he 
was at laft turned into a grafhopper; and into 
it, it may be very well moralized again ; for 
then the body of man is quite another thing 
-thai) wba( it was in its prime ; it is contracted, 
•and becoo^sjnuch lefc, and crumpled up to- 
.gether, and in the end* is brought even to 
crawl ^pon, the ground. 

*Contrabimur y mirique modo decre/cimus ipfi % 
.. Dirmdium noftri corporis ejjb putts : ■. 
Fitq\ tripes, prorfus qmdrupefq\ utparvulus infaw, 
. . - £t pit frdenUm'fibik'ftrpit bitmum* 
i ■ • . • Cornel. G alius, There 
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There remaineth yet one reafon more that 
nduceth me to believe, that the parts we have 
teen fpeaking of are principally here intended, 
ind that is taken from the word which is here 
:he predicate, whofe root *?2D Hgnified pri- 
marily, to carry or bear burdens, Lam. v. 7. 
Ezra vi. 3. Neb. iv. xo. and in this fenfe it 
is moftly ufed. Now, the parts in man that 
may be called the porters, and which bear 
the burdens that are carried, can be no other 
than the /copula* and its acromion* which is the 
part upon which the burden is pitched ; and 
the back bone which is the part that gives 
the greateft ftrength towards the bearing of it, 
both which, when age hath much enfeebled 
a man, become unferviceable as unto thofe 
ends ; thefe porters d6 now become a porter- 
age themfelves, and thofe parts that were 
wont to bear the greateft burdens are now fo 
great a burden themfelves, that the man 
ftoops under them, and is fcarce able to bear 
them. 

Now, as the bones are principally here in- 
tended, fo alfo all the other parts of the body, 
that are made of the fame crafliment of feed, 
may be here included ; and if we do but here 
recal the tranfladon of the LXX, we (hall un- 
derstand what change it is in age, that all thefe 
undergo \ the cartilages of the body, the liga- 
ments, the membranes, the fibres, the veins, 
the arteries, the nerve*, the tendons, and the 

like, 
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like, do all grow harder and drier in age, and 
tend more towards the nature of bones. Thfc 
(kin alfo, being partly of this kind (as was be* 
fore laid) is to be numbred hereunto, which 
fo long as man remains in ftrength, is beauti- 
ful, plain, .and polite; but as he declines, 
grows more crufty, and dry, and callous, and 
consequently falls into abundance of wrinkles. 

Plurima funt juvenum difcrimina > pulchrior ilk 
Hoc j atfue Hie alio ■ ■ 
Una fenum fades. 

And that learned phyfician*, (who in his 
youth had wearied himfelf out with the uncer- 
tainty and confufion of profane authors, and 
therefore in his age betook himfelf to facred 
philofophy ) that he might more powerfully 
affign over this hieroglyphScal expreffion to the 
fenfe we have here delivered, faith ; the locuft 
ought to be underftood of the fea-locuft, 
which is covered over with an hard, and a 
crufty and rugged (hell : and whofoever (hall 
fo take it, cannot but conclude, that it doth 
decipher the parts we have now treated of* 
However, I judge the land-locuft, or grafhop- 
per may very well fignify the fame thing ; be- 
fide, it is much better known to men, than' 
the other is, and may be extended to fome 
parts (that ought here to be included) which 
the other cannot fo fignificahttytidenote ; for 

? Valhfim de facra Philof. c. 66. 
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by this claufe, the gralhopper (hall be a bur- 
den, we are to understand the alteration of all 
the more hard and folid parts of the body, 
ufually called the fpermatical ; duft ilium, viz. 
induration 6f incrujlatio •, & fragilium extantia, 
& prominentia. 

Defire Jball fail, 

Or rather, 

The capers Jball /brink. 

The word flJVIlffll hath two remarkable 
fignifications, the one primary and plain, 
whereby it fignifieth, defiierium y concupifcentia, 
appetitus; defire, or appetite; the other, fe- 
condary or figurative, whereby it fignifieth 
capparisy capers, or the fruit, or rather the 
flowers of the caper flirub, or bu(h. And 
this word is tranflated from its firft- fignifica- 
tion to this latter, becaufe of the known ufe 
of capers, which is to excite the appetite ; Cap- 
parts excitat orexin, fcf appetitum, cibi, & vene- 
ris : from whence it is, that fome do not im- 
probably derive the word from ka^a*, ad 

hixuriam concito \ and for thefe ends, efpecially 
that of the ftomach, are they preferved in 
pickle, and fo often ufed among us for fauce. 
Now, that the word in this place ought to 
be taken in this latter, that is, in the figura- 
tive fignification, thefe following reafons do 
induce me to believe, every one of which fing- 
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ly, fecm to have a good perfuafive power ; but 
all of them jointly have doubdefs a compul- 
five power, to any rational man to be of the 
lame opinion. The firft, is the general fcope 
that the wifdom of Solomon propofeth to itfelf 
in this whole defcription of age, which is by 
way of allegory all along : No wonder there- 
fore if the fame wifdom, where there be two 
Significations of a word, (hall rather prefer the 
allegorical. The fecond, is the particular in- 
tent of this verfe, which is to (hew the fenfi- 
ble alterations that are made in man in old age, 
both in refpedt of his mind, and of the feve- 
ral parts of the body, and that fymbolicalty, 
or by way of refemblance to other things, and 
not at all to relate to any of the faculties ; and 
that which doth abundantly back this reafon, 
is, that the weakned faculties were defcribed 
before, and particularly it was (hewn fuffi- 
ciently how the appetite both ad cibum and 
coitum was weakned, in the lad verfe, in 
thofe words, the voice of the grinding is low • 
And therefore a learned commentator * upon 
this place, when he had faid, fenum libido fri- 
ge/city further adds, (that which might better 
diftinguifh it from what went before) iff organa 
coitus diffipantur j which is indeed, the true 
purport of the words, though but in part. 
Again, the contextural expreflions are of the 
felf-ftmc nature, both thofe that follow in the 

allegory* 
* Cornel, a Lap* 
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llegory, namely, the filver cord, and the 
olden bowl : and alfo thofe that immediate- 
f precede, namely, the grafliopper, and the 
Imond-tree : And as the word lp& was 
ranflated from its primary fignification, whkh 
t, waking, (as was faid) to that figurative of 
tie almond-tree; fo alfo would it be mod 
ongruous to deal with this word we are now 
bout. Again, authority is fufficient, yea, 
bundant for this way of translating it : If any 
ne pleafe to confult all the variety of inter- 
reters, he (hall find (that which is a great 
irity ) the moft and the beft to go together, this 
ray; and fince Hieron did but give favour 
ereunto, I find no tranflator vary hencefrom, 
ut fome few into vulgar tongue*. 
Laftly, By this way of tranflating only, 
lere will be a diredt oppofition, and a perfeft 
ntitbefis (which certainly there ought to be) 
etwixt this word and that which immediately 
rent before. The graflioppers and capers are 
i their form and fafliion, their fubftance and 
onfiftence, clean contrary one to another; 
he one, being protuberous, rough, crafty, 
nd hard : The other, round, finooth, fpongy, 
nd foft : And therefore may be very fit em- 
lems to reprefent the feveral contradiftin& 
arts of the body, under the fame variety of 
onfiftence.* Wherefore, as the grafliopper 
id principally reprefent the bones, and fe- 
ondarily, all thofe parts that proceed from 

the 
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the craffiment of the feed ; fo alfo here, the 
capers do as aptly reprefent principally the 
flefli, and fecondarily, the other moift and 
ftuid parts of the body that proceed from the 
more tenuous part of the feminary matter* 
and that which doth farther confirm this rea- 
fon, is, from the antithefis that is alfo in the 
predicate of thefe expreffions : For as there, 
the grafhoppers are laid to grow big, or bar- 
denfome; fo here, the capers are faid Jo 
fhrink or decay ; for fo the word HSn figni- 
fieth, and is ufually translated, diffipabitur, 
aboUbitur, conteret, (hall wafte or confume, 
(hall be fpent, or worn out ; and is a meta- 
phor taken from interbaftation, patching or 
piecing, fewing or clapping clofc together, 
making fafter or harder thofe things, that 
were more dilated, fpongy, and flourifhing 
before : So that what we are to underftand by 
this fentence, the capers (hall fhrink, is the 
alteration of all the moift and tender parts of 
the body, ufually called, the ianguineous j 
fluidarum^ fcil. dtpravatio fcf minor a tit ; &f ml" 
Hum ariditas fcf cmfumptio. \ cannot exclude 
hencefrom that change that befalleth the Mood 
and natural humours of the body in the time 
of age : For they become low and much de- 
pauperated, they are diminifhed, and far lefs 
{j> quantity than they were before. 

Mini* 
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Minimus gelidojam corporefanguis. 

Nor can I exclude that change that happen* 
eth to the fat and marrow ; man in his full 
ftrength is defcribed by Job to be fuch an one, 
Whofe breafts are full of milky and bis bones moifi- 
ned with marrow. Job xxi. 23, 24. But when 
he is very old, there is fcarce any milk, or fat, 
or marrow, or moifture left in all his body ; a 
confumption is determined concerning them all. 
But that alteration which is principally here in- 
tended, is that which befalleth thofe parts of 
the body that ufually go under the name of 
flefli. Now, the flefh of the body is of three 
forts, parencbymous, glandulous y or mufeuhus j 
the flefh either of the bowels or entrails, or of 
the glandules or kernels; orlaftly, ofthemuf- 
cles, or outward parts of the body that are the 
inftruments of voluntary motion. It is with* 
out all queftion, that the entrails of man, as 
the liver, thefpleen, the heart, the lungs, &e f 
do receive great alteration in age, they decline 
very much from their foftnefs, fponginefs and 
porofity, and become far harder and fafter, and 
more fchirrous than they were before. The 
fame alfo may be faid concerning all the natu- 
ral glandules in the body of man* thofe that 
ferve either to excretion, to redu&ion, or to 
nutrition : They all of them vary much from 
their primitive tendemefs and bignefs, and fo 
become roore.durous, and are far more con- 
fumed 
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fumed than they were at firft ; and that which 
the learned and moft ingenious author of the 
late trad de glandulis*, doth obferve of the 
thymus* by the time of middle age, may be alio 
obferved of moft of the other glandules in the 
time of extream age ; that is, that they will 
bear very little proportion either in weight or 
fubftance, to what they did at firft, but by ex- 
perience they are found to fhrivel and (brink a- 
way, and be confumed almoft to nothing. 

But of all the parts of the body, thofe lax 
and tender flakes of flefti, that lie over, and 
cover the bones, and are at both ends affixed 
to them, - which from the form of fome of them 
are ufually called mufcles, do moft properly de- 
ferve the name of flefh, and are consequently 
chiefly intended in this place. Thefe are in 
Scripture called the coverings of a man : Thou 
haft covered me, faith David, in my mother'* 
womb 9 Pfal.cxxxix. 13. And again Job, Thou 
haft covered me with Jkin, and with flejb, Job. x. 
1 1 . Now, as man decKnesjft years, fo do thefe 
coverings wax old and ftirink, fo that at length 
they become fhorter and narrower, than that 
a man can comelily be wrapped up in them : So 
that this, together with the former fymptom, 
doth abundantly (hew the great alteration and 
deformity that is eafily difcerned upon the ex- 
ternal parts of the body, in the time of extream 
age. The body becomes more uncbmely, crag- 

ged 
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jed, and crumpled j the bones flare through 
the (kin ; the flefh that (hould cover them i* 
wafted much away. And this condition is live- 
lily defcribed by Elihu, one of the friends of Job ; 
who fpeaking of God's dealing with men, fome- 
time in reference to their body (pointing there- 
in at Job's confumption, which in this refpefl: 
is exadlly anfwerable to the Marafmus fenilis,) 
faith, Hisfiejh is confumed away that it cannot be 
feen y and his bones that were not feen, Jiick out, 
Job xxxiii. 21. I would have this expreflion 
be principally noted, andremembred, as being 
a mod perfect comment upon thefe two laft 
mentioned fymptoms of age. For the former 
words, viz. Hisflejhis confumed away that it 
cannot be/een 9 is the fame that is (aid in thefe 
words, dijjipatur capparis : and the latter words, 
viz. The bones which were notjeen, Jlick out, is 
the fame which is (aid in thofe, impinguatur lo- 
tujta. 

And thus much (hall fuffice to have fpoken 
for the explication of all thofe fymptoms that 
attend a man all along the time of bis decrepit 
ftate. 

For man goeth to his long bom* : and the mourn- 
ers go about tbejiretts. 

Thefe words being not at all figurative, but 
only a plain and eafy tranfition from one part of 
the allegory to another, namely, from thofe 
fymptoms that attend a man all along his decre- 
pit 
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pit ftate, unto thofe that do immediately fore* 
run his diflblution : It is befide my purpofe to 
fpeak to them at all, for my intention hath 
been only to explain the difficult terms in Ac 
allegory ; And I would not willingly fecm to 
any, wc dworg iof-7nW>7r((^», to play the biftiop 
in another's diocefe, i Pet. iv. 155 or to med- 
dle with thofe matters that are peculiarized to 
another coat, yet becaufe the words are now 
read, I cannot but take notice of two things in 
them, that is, firft, the term of long home j 
and fecondly, the mourning at the funeral. 

The word chw which intimates unto us the 
ftate of death, and is here tranflated /fc/7^ ; hath 
three eminent fignifications, either of which 
may be very well accepted in this place. 

In the firft place it fignifieth, abditwn y oecvl- 
ttim ; a fecret and an hidden thing, and thus it is 
derived from the word D^J? Latitavit, abfcondi- 
tumfuit, as it is very often ufed : If the whit 
congregation of Ifrael fin through ignorance^ and 
the thing be kid from the eyes of the affembly^ Lev. 
iv. 13, v. 2. And again, (not to cite many 
places to this purpofe which were eafy to do,) 
in the laft verfe of this chapter and book of Ec- 
clefia/fes ; For God will bring every work tojiidg' 
went, with every fecret thing \ which is from the 
fame original word ufed in this fifth verfe for 
long home. And indeed, that home that we 
are all hafting to, and know not how foon we 
may recover or come at \ and aged perfons are 
4 un- 
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ibtedly at the door of, is the true and 

r hiding place for all living : For theyjball 

* down alike together in the grave> and the 

r Jball cover them. Job xxi. 26. Men are 

j ether in. the du/f, and their feces are there 

infecret. Job xl. 13. Death is a ftate of 

rity , and the grave a place of fecrecy ; and 

fore it is that Job, wilhing for death, phra- 

: ; Oh that thou tvoulde/l hide me in the grave , 

\hou wouldejl keep me infecret* Job iv. 13. 

efide the bare fignification of fecrecy, this 

doth for the moft part carry along with 

intimation of duration or continuance ; 

herefore may very well be translated, tern- 

tjus duratio e/f abfcondita y an hidden dura- 

a time that no man knows how long ; 

h is exaftty anfwered by our Englijh Law- 

e, time out of mind; and that both a parte 

and a parte ante ; time either that is paft, 

tat is to come ; of which no man can give 

xount : Both which alfo are fignified unto 

f the Latin word olim, which without, all 

Hon came from the Hebrew word wc are 

fpeakingof, Eccl i. 10 j as both the; found 

fignification will abundantly make appear : 

7 this duration at leaft is in the ftate of •» 

h, that no man knows how long it will 

:inue : No one living can give an account 

long it (hall be before the earth (hall dif- 

1 her blood and her bones, and (hall no 

e cover her flain. 

Tba 
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The fecond (ignifkation of the word is ovum, 
feculum, an age, a certain long fpace of time, 
that is commenfurate with the duration of the 
thing that isfpokenof; a perpetuity (as I may 
fo fay) that is circumfcribed ; an everlaftingnefs 
that lafts as long as the thing of which it is af- 
firmed : It is faid of an Hebrew fervant's refii- 
fing to go out free, His majlerjball bore bis ear 
through with an aul, andhejballferve him for ever, 
Deut. xv. 17 ; Exod. xxi. 6. And again, when 
Hannah refolved to prefent her fon Samuel to 
the Lord, (he (kith, I will bring him that he mej 
appear before the Lord, and there abide for ever, 
1 Sam. i. 22. 28. which term for ever is after- 
wards explained, when (he doth bring him and 
prefent him ; then (he faith, / have lent him t$ 
the Lord as long as he liveth, 1 Sam. xxvii. uk, 
Now in this fenfe^lfo may the word be taken 
in this place, fo long as death lives (and it is 
the lad enemy that (hall be deftroyed) it will 
keep in its podeffion all that it hath, or (hall 
furprize : The graves mult be our homes, 
when once we come there, as long as there is 
any duft to cover us, or heavens to furround 
us. Man lieth down and rifeth not, till the bed" 
vens be no more, theyjhall not awake, nor be r ax- 
fed out of their Jkep, Job xiv. 12. Until the 
grave (hall not only ceafe from craving, but 
from being ; and until death be wholly (wallow- 
ed up of vi&ory, all thofe bodies that are under 

their 
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ieir power, mud there quietly remain, as in 
ieir own unalterable habitations. 

The laft fignification of this word is duratio 
bfolute infinita, aternitas : A compleat and ab- • 
>lute perpetuity, eternity. And in this iignt- 
ication it is moftly ufed, and muft always be 
iterpreted when it is applied to God, or any 
f his attributes, as often it is. When Nebu- 
badnezzar's underftanding was returned to him, 
e bkjfed the mojl high, andpraifed and honoured 
im that livethfor ever, whofe dominion is an ever- 
ifting dominion, and his kingdom is from genera- 
\on to generation, Dan. iv. 37. Again, it is laid 
1 Ifaiah, Ifrael Jhall he faved in the Lord with 
n everlajiing falvation, Ifa. xlv. 17. Now in 
his laft fenfe alfo may the fame word in this 
lace be fafely taken 5 in domum eeternitatis fua. 
The ftate we arrive at, by death, is an ever- 
ifting ftate, and we (hall never return to this 
ife again through all eternity. And hence it 
s, that ufually we find fuch epitaphs -, banc 
tternam fedemfibi pofuit : and 

Mac domus aterna eft, hie fum fitus, hie ere 
femper. 

Nor is the fcripture without its teftimony 
lereunto; for David. faith, Spare me a little 
hat I may recover Jlrengtb before I go hence and 
>e no more, Pfal. xxxix. 13. And Job doth 
lot only fay it, but argue upon it : There is 
hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it will 

I jprout 
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ftrout again % and that the tender branch tberaf 

will not ceafe. Though the root there*/ wax old 

in the earth, and the flock thereof die in the 

ground: Yet through the /cent 0/ water h will 

bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant : But 

nan dietb 9 andwafleth away ; yea mangivetb up 

the Gbo/l, and where is be ? Job xiv. 7, 8, 9, 

10. And that interrogation, I/a man fie 

Jball he live again ? ver. 14. which ufuaUy is 

interpreted vehemently to affirm ; feeras oq 

the contrary to me, moft earneftly to deny, 

and is as much as to fay, if a man die be 

(hall never live more, no hopes of a return to 

this life again : And this, 

Firft, the manner of propofing the queftioa 
Teems chiefly to intend ; for it is not negativtb 
propofed; 1/ a man diejhall he not live again ? 
but affirmatively^ Jhati he live again ? Now ne- 
gative interrogations do in all languages, and 
in fcripture phrafe too, more properly intend 
affirmative proportions, as where it is faid, 
Dotb not each 0/ you y on the/abbath day loo/e his 
ox, or his a/s> /rom the flail? and ought not this 
woman al/o tobeloo/ed? Luke xiii. 15, 16-. both 
of them moft vehemently affirming : and again, 
another interrogation ; How Jball he not alfi 
with him give us all things ? Rom, viii. 32. is 
as much as to fay, he (hall moft furely do it. 
On the other hand, affirmative interrogations 
do for the moft part intend negative propofi- 
tions; Jo/eph faith, fibzv can J do this great 

wicked* 
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zvickednefs and fin againft God? Gen. xxxix. 9. 
and the Lord faith, How /ball I give thee up % 
Ephraim? how /ball 1 deliver thee <> Ifrael? bow 
/ball I male thee as Admah ? bow /ball Ifet tbee as 
Zeboim f Hof. xi. 8, 9. all of them intending the 
denying of the thing : Both thefe Interrogations, 
about the fame fubje<5t too, are together in one 
vcrfe of the Pfalms, ftill intending their contrary 
propofitions ; What man is be that livetb 9 and 
/hall not fee death ? /ball he deliver his foul from the 
band of the grave? YbX, lxxxix. 48. the firftpart 
of the verfe is negatively propofed, and there- 
fore fignifies the ftrong affirming of the thing, 
he fhall furely fee death : and the latter part of 
the verfe is affirmatively propofed, and therefore 
fignifieth the vehement negation of it ; he (hall 
in no wife deliver his foul from the hand of the 
grave: The manner therefore of propoling 
this queftion being without a negative, doth 
feem to carry the fenfe, that if a man be dead 
he (hall never live again. 

Secondly, The inference that is hence made 
confirms the fame thing j All the days of my 
appointed time xvill I wait till my change come ; 
doth for more naturally and powerfully pro- 
ceed from the denying of life again, than from 
the afferting it, as to the diligent obferver 
will eafily appear : if a man fhall never live 
again in this world, it is of mod high concern. 
to prepare for that change that foreruns an 
everiafting ftatc. There is no returning more 

I 2 frora 
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from death, and therefore let every 
upon his bufinefs, and finifli it, be 
time come: There is no work, nor d 
knowledge, nor wifdom in the grave, u 
are going : And fince there is no 
thence from, how cogent will the i 
be, for every one to wait all the da- 
appointed time, till his change fhal 
If the tree fall to the fouth, or to the 
the place where the tree falls, there it 
Ecclef. ix. 10. And therefore it i 
greateft concern to take care how 
fall. If a man at his departure ou 
life fall towards happinefs, or toward 
in the fame condition he fells, (hall h 
for ever j and therefore it is a bu 
everlafting concern, to await our fall. 

But laftly, That which makes it 
clear, that this interrogation intends 
gative, is the words in the latter er 
chapter j where Job refuming the fub 
fummarily declaring what he had be 
fpeaking of; he faith plainly, Thou 
for ever againft him, and he pajfeth, thoi 
his countenance, and fendejl him away, 
20. I fpeak not thefe things in the le; 
ervate that moft comfortable chriftian 
of the refurreftion ; and as Job was v 
ful in the forecited chapter, to keep h 
as unto that ; fo that in the midft of t 
ter (that therefore it might have a 
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over the whole) he interpofeth a fentence 
to that purpofe; Man lietb down and 
rifeth not, till the heavens be no more, ver. 
12. So I would not have any one fo far 
miftake the dodrine, as to think the body of 
man (hall be kept in everlafting chains of 
darknefs : for, though it (hall never return to 
this working ftate again, yet God hath ap- 
pointed a fet time, to remember it in, ver. 13. 
at which time it (hall, by the word of God, 
(hake off its corruption, diftionour, and weak- 
nefsj and by his gift (hall be cloathed with 
fpirituality, glory, and immortality, .1 Cor. 
xv. 41, 42. Herein no one can err, who 
knows the fcripture, and the power of God, 
as our Saviour intimates ; the power of God 
teacheth us, that God can raife the dead, Mat. 
xxii. 29. and the fcriptures teach us that he 
will \ and what God can, and will do, mud 
certainly come to pafs: But the dodtrine of 
the New Teftament gives a far clearer light 
hereunto ; therein there is a fufficient teftimo- 
ny given unto all men, in raifing Cbriji from 
the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 23. For he being the firft 
fruits of them that deep, gives a certain demon- 
ftration, that all the other alfo muft follow in 
their order. 'Iurf* and avarw*?, A6ts. xvii. 18. 
are fo nearly related to each other, that they ar^ 
preached and believed, they are (lighted and 
contemned together: their foundation is fo 
much the fame, that they muft neceflarily 

I 3 ft and 
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ftand and fall alike. I have obferved that 
thofe late fpreadmg do&rines that have pur- 
pofely obfcured the hiftory of Cforiji at Jeru- 
faJem, have, before they have been aware, 
wholly loft the dodrine of the refurredion : 
I (hall not farther add hereunto ; it may feem 
that I have too much digreffed already ; but I 
hope no farther, than for the neceflary clear- 
ing of the words hng heme, and the referving 
entire that unquestionable article of our faith, 
the refurreftion of the body* 
- The other remarkable thing is the mourning 
at the funeral \ I (hall not fpend time in dif- 
courting what kind of mourners thefe are; 
whether children, relations, friends* neigh- 
bours, hired perfons, thefe, or any, or all of 
thefe; it is enough that there is a publick 
mourning expreffed, at fuch a funeral as this ; 
I fay// is enough, and methinks I hear fome 
others fay, it is too much ; for if it be fo, as 
hath been related, if age be fo miferable and 
comfortlefs a condition as hath been defcri- 
bed -, happy fure are they that are gone, or 
going, off from it: If all manner of evils do 
attend thofe that are extremely aged, and no- 
thing that good or pleafurable is ; when they 
change this ftate, for that which is perfeftly 
Jiappy (as we ought to believe concerning all 
our chriftian friends departed) inftead of mourn- 
ing, why (hould there not be rejoicing ? inftead 

of hanging down the head and weeping, why 

(hould 
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.{hould there nof be lifting up the head and 
triumphing ? at fo great a bettering their con* 
dition, as fuch a change muft necefiarily pro- 
duce : To this I muft needs anfwer, That, if 
we truly underftood ourfelves, and were 
thoroughly poflefted of what we do profefi, 
in refpeft of the party deceafed, there were no 
caufe of mourning at all, but rather of re- 
joicing ; and this not only in re(pe& of perfons 
decrepit with age, but of any other, in what- 
foever flourishing condition of this life 5 for 
the change woukfthen be, but from a lefs mi- 
ferable eftate, to that which is moft compleatly 
bleffed : for man, at his bcft eftate, as he is 
altogether vanity, fo he is very miferable, 
and encompaffed and perplexed with abundance 
of evil, which his laft happy change gives 
him a deliverance from for ever. Tberigh- 
ieous are taken away /rem the evil to come, 
Jf a. Ivii. 1. and the ftate they are taken to is 
infinitely and unexpreffibly happy. Moft 
noble and excellent was that faying upon g 
moral account; the felf-fame jdurney that 
thou haft taken from no being, unto being, 
and from a pre-exiftent being, to this mortal 
life ; thou mayeft again take (with the fame 
affurance of preferment) from this life, by 
death, to a life that has immortality in it : 
but the believer in Chrift Jefus only, hath a 
true profpeft of the advantages of his great 
change : the. life of Chrift, and the gain of 

I 4 death, 
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death, are known and apprehended together: 
For to me to live is Chriji 9 and to die is gain, 
Phil. i. 21 . He that hath lived unto the Lord 
knows full well, That when bis earthly houfe of 
this tabernacle Jball be dijfolved, he hatb a build- 
ing of God) an houfe not made with hands ', eter- 
nal in the heavens , 2 Cor. v. 1. He affuredly 
•knows from the prelibation of eternal life, 
which he hath had in this world, that then 
all tears (hall be wiped away from his eyes, 
and he (hall never know one evil more, and 
that he. (hall be put into immediate pof- 
feflion of all thofe good things, that he either 
prayed, or hoped for in this life, into a per- 
fect (late of blifs, infinite, at lead, for the du- 
ration : And therefore upon this account, 
there will be very little caufe of lamentation. 
And, whofoever he is that mourns merely 
upon the account of the party deceafed, he 
doth neceffarily redargue himfelf of unbelief, 
and plainly (hew, that there is an hefitation 
in his mind, concerning one of thefe two 
things; whether heaven be fuch a place as 
hath been defcribed unto us in the book of 
God, or whether his friend be affuredly gone to 
that place. So that funeral mournings are, as 
divines fay of funeral fermons, more in refpe<ft 
of the living than of the dead. To go unla- 
mented is no mifery to the dead 5 but a (hame to 
the living. There doth indeed lie a duty up- 
on all that are left behind, to. bewail their 

. a own 
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own lofs of their godly friend ; natural affec- 
tion, and the fleflily part of man ought fome- 
thing to be indulged in this refpect \ but the 
lofs of a great and a long example of piety, 
whofe prefence hath been a continued bleffing, 
both to perfons and places j ought moil fc- 
rioufly and fadly to affect the inward man \ and 
therefore they are (harply reproved by the pro- 
phet, who are negligent in this duty j The 
righteous perijheth, and no man layeth it to heart ; 
the merciful men are taken away, none conftder- 
ing, &c. Ila. Ivii. 1. And it is to beobferv- 
ed, that the faints ofGodj though never fo 
old, and brought never fo low, through the 
miferies attending them ; when they changed 
this life for a better, were ftill buried with 
great lamentation, Gen. 1. 1 Sam. xxv. 1. 
Num. xx. 29. Deut. xxxiv. 8, Abel-mizraim 
was a place never to be forgot, either by the 
Egyptians, or the Canaanites ; and not Jacob 
only, but Mofes, and Aaron, and Samuel were 
buried by the aflembly of the people of lfrael % 
and very great publick mournings were made 
for them all. 
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VERSE 6. 

Or ever the fehuer cord be loafed* or the golden 
bowl be broken* or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the tiJUrn. 

THus far the king hath been treating of 
all thofe fymptoms that accompany a 
man all along his decrepit ftate, which may 
appear upon him while yet he may have 
fome fpace given him to remain in the land 
of the living : Thefe that follpw in this verfe 
are fuch that immediately forerun his diffolu- 
tion j which when they once appear, there re- 
mains nothing, but a prefent preparation for 
his funeral. And they may ferve as indica- 
tions, not only in this weak and fpent condi- 
tion of age j but in whatfoever other condi- 
on of man's life, by the violence of a difeafe, 
they are jointly found ; they give a mod 
certain prognoftick of approaching death. In 
the explication whereof there is very much 
variety of opinions ; fo that it would be ex- 
ceeding tedious and troublefome to follow 
them all ; but I (hall fpare all that pains, and 
take notice of none of them, but what I judge 
to be neareft the intention of the wife man, 
forafmuch as moft of the other, carry their 
own refutations in their faces : and if I may be 
directed to find out any thing of truth con- 
tained in them, that alio will bear its own e vi- 
de nee 
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deoce along with it, and may ferve for evic- 
tion of whatfoever is contrary thereunto. 
Forafmuch as rtftum ejl index fid* far obliqui. 
Death, which is the fruit of old age, and the 
unavoidable receptacle of all living, is de- 
fcribed to be juft at the dedr, by thofe fymp- 
toms that belong to the inftruments, either of 
the animal faculty, or of the vital ; (as for thofe 
that belong unto the natural, they have very 
little or no certainty in this cafe.) Thofe that 
belong to the animal, have reference unto the 
brain, and the parts arifing from it ; either as 
they are continued without the cranium* or' 
ever tbefther cord be loofed ; or elfe as they are 
contained vrtthin the cranium* the gulden bowl 
be broken. Thofe fymptoms that belong to the 
vital faculty have reference unto the heart, 
and the parts arifing from it ; as they ferve 
either for importation of the blood and fpirits, 
the pitcher broken at the fountain ; or for expor- 
tation of die fame, the wheel broken at the 
cijlern. Now of all thefe in their order. 

Or ever tbefther cord be loofed. 

The firft thing that we mult here make en- 
quiry into, is what we are to understand by 
the cord ; and we mult be fure here alfo, as in 
all other parts of the defcription, to keep 
within compafs of the allegory j and find out 
thofe parts of a man that are hereby repre- 
fented. For he it is, th# hath hitherto been 
2 <k- 
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defcribed unto us, as an old houfe greatly decay* : 
ed and # ruinated, but yet (landing, by all the 
foregoing fymptoms ; but now. as an houfe 
falling down, which muft no longer remain, 
by this fymptom, and thofe three which im- 
mediately follow in this verfe. And therefore 
thefe may very well be called, quatuor mortis 
concomitantia * ; the four attendants upon dy- 
ing man. 

The fcripture maketh mention of the cords 
of a mart, Hof. xi. 4. which although they are 
there to be taken in a moral fenfe, and fo ex- 
centrical to what we are now about, yet they 
are a metaphor taken from the natural cords 
of a man, and may give fome light thereunto: 
for as love in all bodies politick (and confe- 
quently myftical) doth both draw and unite; 
: fo in all bodies natural, the felf-fame offices 
are performed by thofe parts of which we are 
about to fpeak j for we muft know, that all 
the feveral parts of man are not kept, and 
bound faft together, by fpells $ nor are his fe- 
veral members moved feveral ways, as it were 
by magick art ; the foul of man doth not by 
a bare jubeo caufe the reprefentation of out- 
ward objedls, or the variation of the por- 
tion of the feveral limbs, without the help of 
instruments s but by the apt frame of the 
whole body, and the pliablenefs of the feve- 
ral parts, and the convenient pofition of all 

.the 
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the cords and pullies towards the appointed 
ends ; we perceive outward obje&s, and move 
ourfelves at pleafure, fo as that an artificial 
man, could there be in it the fame organs, 
and the fame difpofition of them all, together 
with an adtive power to put them in executi- 
on would have a like fenfe and motion with 
ourfelves. The Chaldee paraphrafe doth in- 
terpret this cord to the ligula lingua, the firing 
of the tongue ; others interpret it to the Jpina- 
lis medulla, the marrow of the back j others, 
to the nerves j others, to the outward tunicle 
of the nerves and marrow, which they have 
prefer to themfelves, for their own Strength ; 
befide the other two which they receive from 
the brain. All thefe have offered exceeding 
well, and without doubt have hit the truth, 
and being put together may feem to make the 
whole of what is here intended, which is the 
whole inftrument of fenfe and motion, after 
it hath proceeded out of the fcull, and as it is 
distributed throughout the body ; with all its 
coats and tunicles, with all its divifions and re- 
parations. I mean, not only the fpinal mar- 
row is here to be under flood, (as principally 
it ought to be) but all the nerves arifing 
thencefrom, (both thofe feven pair, be they 
more more or lefs, that proceed from it, be- 
fore it hath attained any of the fpines ; and 
thofe thirty p^ir, that proceed from the 
feveral vertebra of the neck, the back, the 

loins v 
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loins, and the osfacrum) and aUb the filaments, 
and fibres, and tendons, that proceed from all 
thofe nerves. The nerves and fibres muft in 
no wife be here left out, forafmuch as they 
do more apparently both unite and draw, than 
any other of the parti whatfoever. Job feith, 
thou haft fenced me with bones and with ftnews. 
Job x. 1 1, I compare thefe fences of a man, to 
thofe of an hedge ; where the bones anfwer 
to the ftakes in the hedge, making the fub- 
ftantial trunk of the body, unto which all the 
other parts are to be fattened : and the finews 
or nerves to the binders of the hedge j which 
fatten and unite all the others parts to that 
trunk: and as for motion or drawing, it is 
well known that there is none in all the body 
performed, (whether voluntary or natural) but 
by the influence of the animal fpirits upon the 
nerves and fibres, and their contraction there- 
upon, in thofe feveral parts, into which they 
are inferted. Now, altho* all the feveral and 
innumerable filaments are to be accounted 
hereunto, yet, they are moft aptly exprefled 
in thefingular number, by funiculus argenteusy 
the filver cord, becaufe they are but the con- 
tinuation of the fame thing : The fibres being 
nothing elfe but the nerves divided and dif- 
perfed, and the nerves nothing elfe but the 
marrow in like manner feparated, as fo many 
arms and branches of the lame trees they are 

. . *)1 
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all one in their original, the brain ; they are all 
one in their continuation for a long time, in 
the fpine ; they are all one in their colour, 
white j they are all one in their form, long 
and round ; they are all one in their coats, 
having each the fame three tunides ; they are 
all one in their ufe, to convey the animal fpi- 
rits, and all this is an apt refemblance to a 
cord ; to which alfo they are not unlike m 
their divifion, for then they are but as fo 
many wreaths, or wattles of the feme cord ; 
and that which is moil obfervable to our pre- 
fent purpofe, is, that by how much the more 
diftant they are from their original, by fo 
much the thinner and finer, the harder and 
more compa£fc do they grow, like the feveral 
fmaller and better twifted ends of the feme 

« 

cord. 

It is called the filver cord, firft from its co- 
lour, for it appear* to die eye, of a white, 
fhining, refplendent beauty, bright as filver > 
and thus it is even when it is taken out of the 
body, after it is dead ; but how much more 
admirable and glorious mull it needs be, while 
it remains in the body yet living, and actuated 
with abundance of moft refined fpirits, which 
continually afcend and defcend thereupon. 
An ancient and an admirable anatomift *, up- 
on confideration of the great luftre and perfpi- 
cuity of it, compares it to the cryft&Hine hu- 
mour 

•" Fallopius* 
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mour of the eye, and farther affirms, that he 
never faw any thing in all his life, more beau- 
tiful than thofe two things. 

Secondly, It may be called the filver cord, 
from its place in which it is feated in the body : 
it is placed very deep, fecret, and fecure \ Jok 
faith, Surely there is a vein for the filver^ Job 
xxviii. i. that is, there is an intricate, hidden, 
and myfterious cavity in the earth, in which 
this lunar mineral doth more fecurely pafs 
its branches \ juft thus the cord of our body, 

• 

as foon as ever it hath left its original, it is 
pafled into the moil inward and fecret cavity 
of the fpine, which by reafon of that admi* 
ration and reverence the ancients had for it, 
they called, ipau ertjij/fa, the holy pipe* and 

when in feveral places it pafleth thencefrom, 
it is conveyed all along with wonderful ar- 
tifice, both for fecrefy and fecurity, which is 
continued to the moft minute filaments ; for 
throughout the whole body, it lieth lower, 
and deeper, and fafer, than the veins, or ar- 
teries, or any other common conveyers in the 
body of man. 

Laftly, and chiefly, It is called the filver 
cord, becaufe of its excellency : For as filver 
above all other minerals what foe ver (fave only 
that moft abfolute and perfe<5t one of gold) is, 
and ought to be moft valued and efteemed • 
fo is, and ought, this part we are now fpeak- 
ing of, next unto that moil abfolute and per- 
2 fetf 
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fe& part, the brain, which in the very next 
following fymptom is aflimilated unto gold. 
The ingenious chymifts take pleafure to liken 
the feveral metals they find in the bowels of 
earth, to the heavenly luminaries, who after 
they have compared the moft perfedt, aptly to 
the fun ; they in the next place, liken this of 
filvcr as aptly to the moon, and therefore de- 
cipher it alfo by the felf-fame chara&er j (hew- 
ing us hereby, that as the moon in heaven 
is far more glorious and excellent, than all 
other celeftial bodies whatfoever, (the fun 
alone excepted) fo filver in the earth, above 
all terreftrial bodies whatfoever (gold alone 
excepted) hath the fame pre-eminence. 

Micat inter omnes* 

■ V elut inter ignes, 
Luna minores. 

And this dignity hath the fpinal marrow 
with all its branches above all other parts of 
the body, except the brain ; it hath been in 
fuch efteem among philosophers *, that the 
bed of them hath acknowledged it the founda- 
tion of life ; and the great matter of phyficians 
hath dignified it with the name of a\aj'v, 
thereby clearly intimating, that if vitality be 
not chiefly therein placed, yet the higheft and 
moft noble operations thereof are performed 
thereupon. And fuch an exalt likenefs there 

* Plato in Timaeo. Hij>j»e. 
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is between the nerves and filver, that they do 
by a mutual and reciprocal metaphor, fuita- 
bly exprefs one another, in the two feveral 
worlds. 

For as the nerves or finews are here (aid to, 
be the filver of the microcofin, or little world ; 
fo is filver as aptly faid to be the finews of the 
macrocofm, or greater world. There being 
nothing in the whole world that is vigoroufly 
carried on among men, but by the help there- 
of: filver is the finews of war and of peace, 
of merchandize and of tillage ; nay, I may far- 
ther add, of learning, and of virtue too. 

$uis enim virtutem ample ftitur if Jam 
Pramia ft tollas. 

Now, as all the works of the greater world 
focm come to nought, if the influences of the 
finews thereof be intercepted j fo do all thofe 
of the letter world, if the filver thereof perift 
and decay ; and therefore the loofening of the 
filver cord is here given as an undoubted fign 
of inftant diftblution. For, as it was faid of 
the tabernacle, That it was /polled, and mar its 
Utter ruiny tube* the cords thereof were broke** 
Jer. x. 20. Ifa. xxxiii. ao. fo may it alfo be 
faid of this earthly tabernacle of our bodies, 
when we (hall be unftrung, and the cords of 
pur bodies broken afunder j we muft then e*» 
petf fuddenly to be diffolved : The word here 

is 
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is varioufly tranflatcd, rumpatur^ ehngetur* 
contrahatur^ revertatur, diffblvatur ; which va- 
riety may give very great light unto the feveral 
caufes of the fymptom here intended : but be- 
caufe fuch a narrow fcrutiny may make a di- 
greffion from what is here intended, I (hall for 
the prefent pafs it by, and only take notice 
of the fymptom itfelf which is here aimed at j 
and, that the Latin word diJfolvatur y and the 
Englijh loofened, do diredly point at, namely, 
the folution of the nerves or marrow, called 
in Latin (from the Greets and their radix Auw, 
filvo) paralyjis, and in Englijh the palfy : Some- 
times this folution happeneth only to one part 
of the filver cord, which caufeth paralyjis par- 
ticularity and then the enlivening influence of 
the animal fpirits is hindered only from thole 
parts of the body, to which that doth imme- 
diately tend, and fo thofe parts become wholly 
deprived both of fenfe and motion ; death hath 
already taken poffeffion of a leg, or an arm, 
or the half of that man, that is fo far paraly- 
tica hardly or never more to be difpofleffed * 
and therefore in our language it is well ftiled 
the dead palfy. Sometimes it happeneth to the 
head of the fpinal marrow, and fo hmdereth 
the influence of the fpirits upon the whole 
filver cord, and consequently takes away all 
fenfe and motion from all the futye&ed parts ; 
and this caufeth paralyjis univsrjalis> which at all 
times «nd upon all occasions, gives a very pro- 

bable 
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babk prognoftick ; but in the decrepit age of 
man, a moil certain and infallible one, of im- 
mediate death. 

Or the golden bowl be broken. 

The fymptom lad treated of, had reference 
to the rivulets of animality ; this we are now 
fpeaking of relates to the fountain ; For we 
muft know that the foul of man, the queen 
regent of all his operations, makes the head 
the royal palace of her refidence, from whence 
file gives forth all her precepts, edi&s, and 
commands, for the regulating and actuating 
all the fubjeded parts of the body. Now the 
parts of the head are of two forts, either the con- 
tailing, or the contained parts thereof: The laft 
of thefe, namely the encompafied, or contained 
parts, artthe cerebrum, the cerebellum, and the/w- 
dulla, with all thofefeveral fmaller parts, which 
curious obfervers have found out to belong 
to any of them ; which I (hall not fo much as 
mention, becaufe they are not fo dire<5Hy pointed 
at in this place. And I do here, as I have 
done all along, induftrioufly avoid all things, 
efpecially all terms of art, or fecond intentions, 
that do not immediately conduce to the un- 
der/landing of the fymptom under hand : But 
we muft not fo exclude thefe parts as to judge 
theqi not all concerned in this expreffion ; for 
upon the breaking of the golden bowl, the 
brain itfelf, with all the contained parts ap- 
pertaining 
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pertaining thereunto, doth immediately ceafc 
from all its operations : And if we (hall take the 
original word in its plain fignification, and as 
it is often ufed in fcripture too, Cant. iv. 12. 
Judg. i. 15. fox/on^ or fcatwrigO) a fountain, 
or fpring - T it would feem moft properly and 
primarily to intend this moft noble part, the 
firft fpring of animality, the original fountain 
of all fenfe and motion. 

But becaufe I find the word otherwife tranf- 
lated, and that upon very good grounds, by 
all that have undertaken that charge, I (hall in 
no wife diffent from them; for indeed. the 
myftical and metaphorical fenfe. of words ought 
ftill to be preferred all along the allegory: 
And I would not by any means break a firm, 
well fet, and a lading hedge, if there be any 
the lead reafon for the (landing of it. The 
root from which this word is derived is Ttt 
volvit, tircumvolvit) compile avit y circumduct : 
Sometimes it is tranflated to rowl, or to rowl to- 
gether ; fometimes to rowl away, or to rowl back ; 
fometimes to rowl over, wrap up, or encom- 
pafs : fo that the word in the text is fometimes 
tranflated lecythus y a pot, or bowl, Zacb. iv. 
2, 3. to hold any liquid fubftance in ; fome- 
times Ienticula, a chrifmatory, or cruet, or 
veffel to contain oil ; fometimes orbis, a fphaeri- 
cal body encompafling others, 1 Kings vii. 7, 41. 
The vulgar Latin removes the metaphor once 

again, and brings it home to its own door > vitta 

aureg. 
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aurta, the golden headband ; for viita fignificdr 
a veil, a coif, a garland, or whatfoever eHfe 
may circle or encompafe the head : the LXX. 
hath it adifAw, die repository of the brains* 
by all thefe we underftand, that interpreters do 
urn pre, with full content, render the word te 
the involving, cfrcumfcribing, encompaffing, 
containing parte. 

Which alfoare of two forte, either the exter- 
nal containing parts of the head; or the internal : 
the external (betide thofe common veftmente 
that appertain to other parts of the body alfo, as 
the cuticula, cutis > &c. which cannot be here 
understood) are only two, the pericranium, 
and the cranium itfelf ; now although thefe 
are not chiefly intended in this place, yet 
furely they will put in for a (hare of this elogie ; 
forafmuch as thefe do environ, defend, and 
fiifpend all the inward parts, and do confe- 
quently exceedingly conduce towards all ani- 
mal operations. And the Chaldee paraphrafe 
doth diredly interpret this word hereunto, 
when it faith, et ne fit confraStus vertex capi- 
tis tui j the crown of thy head be not bro- 
ken : befide the Hebrew word for the fcull (as 
it is ufed in that place with many others, where 
it is faid, when they went to bury her, they 
found no more of her than the fcull, and the 
feet, and the pahns of her hands, £ Kings ix. 
30. Judg. ix. 53.) is very near a-kin to the 
word here in the text 3 they lie both together 

in 
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belly , and are derived from the fame ftock. 
1 that famous word whkh is a medly of the 
ntal languages, being partly Syriac, partly 
Un 9 and partly Hebrru>> is alfo nearly rer 
i hereunto; I mean the word Golgotha, 
\ is to fay the place of a fcull, Mat. xxvii 

The internal containing parts are aHo two, 
fe two membranes, namely a thicker and 
larder j a thinner aid a finer* that do yet 
re immediately encompafs the brain, which 
the Grecians are known by the name of 
pJtf , to the Latins by the name of metres, 
ich title they took from the Arabians, inti- 
ting thereby unto us, not only that they 
give a being to all the other membranes of 
body, as unto their own natural off-fpring, 
; chiefly, and that whkh is moft to our 
fait purpofe, that they do maternS curd (t- 
t.profoictre*) with a motherly care and 
idernefs over-fee and over- rule all the adtions 
the brain : but yet more particularly, the 
>ft inward of thefe two, that doth by im- 
sdiate contaA encircle the very fubftance of 
i brain, doth feem to me to be xzf i£«x™> 
way of eminence, the golden bowl here Gl- 
ided. This is that part which deeply in- 
nate* itfelf into all the anfradtuous paflages 
the brain j and, being firmly annexed 

there- 
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thereunto, keeps every part thereof in its 
proper place, and due texture ; fo that what- 
foever is performed within the whole compafe 
of the brain, whether the making of the ani- 
mal fpirits, their exercife therein, or their di- 
stribution thencefrom, is done principally by 
the help of this membrane : Therefore the 
ancients, from that reverence they had for it, 
have juftly honoured it with the name of fk 
mater. And if we do but thoroughly confider 
the innumerable branches of the veins, but 
efpecially of the arteries that are hereinto in- 
ferted, and their feveral wonderful inter- 
chafings, and intermixtures, and infertions, not 
only one into another, but even among them* 
felves (which is not found in any other part of 
the body) we (hall furely be induced to believe, 
that the greateft depuration and defalcation, 
and confequently the higheft exaltation of the 
blood and vital fpirits is performed herein. 
And though it pleafeth the moft worthy, and 
moft learned author * of the anatomy of the 
brain, to give the honour of making the ani- 
mal fpirits, to the fubjiantia corticalis cerebri ; 
yet if you well weigh the doctrine there deli- 
vered, you will find it clearly evinced, that 
the greater work is done before ; and that the 
fubjiantia corticalis doth but midwife that into 
the world, which the//j mater conceives in its 
own,bowels. 

Portio 

• Dr. Willis. 
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Portio fanguinis fubtilior (nempe talis fail a in 
vafts bujus mmbrana) hie (nempe in fubjiantia 
ctrticali) rude donata, in/piritus animates facejjit. 
Now whether the purification and fpiritualiza- 
tion, or the manumiflion or liberation, be 
the moft noble work, I think it no hard mat- 
ter to determine. 

It is called the golden bowl, for the (elf- fame 
reafons for which the other was called the filver 
oord. Firft, in refped of the colour, not only 
becaufe that mod precious and deep coloured 
liquor of life is abundantly contained in the 
veflels of this membrane, but chiefly becaufe 
the membrane itfelf is fomewhat of a flavous co- 
lour, and tends more towards that of gold, 
than any other part whatfoever. Again, as 
there is a place for gold where they find it , fo there 
is an hidden, fecret, and well defended place, 
where this precious part hath its natural reft- 
dence ; much induftry muft be ufed for the 
finding out, and yet much more for the fol- 
lowing of it, and tracing it, into all thofe fecret 
caverns, into which it doth moft myfterioufly 
diffufe its branches ; but chiefly it is fo called 
from its excellency, and its univerfal ufe. The 
inftrument that doth depurate the beft of blood, 
and defalcate and exalt the vital fpirits, and fo 
prepare them for animality, can be likened in 
this lower world, to nothing, but that moft 
abfolute, and perfect, that beft concocted and 
moft exalted mineral of gold. When the Lord 

K God 
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Cod had made the whole creation, he in the 
laft place makes him, for whom all the reft 
were made \ And he took man and put bint in tbt 
garden of Eden, to drefs //, and to keep it: This 
place, of all the earth, was the mteteft recep- 
tacle foi* fo noble an inhabitant, fir h had in it 
a river ^ which was divided into fbttr heads % the 
name of thefirjt is Pifon^ which encompajffitb the 
whole land ofHavilah % where there is gvfd. Gen. 
ii. io, 1 1 > and all the other are there reckoned 
up by their names : When the Lord God had 
made this noble inhabitant of the duft of the 
earth , he in like manner in the laftplacfe breathed 
into him that more noble part of him, fbr which 
ail the reft were made ; and the foul of man, 
which is to rule and guide him, hath he placed 
in this mod convenient feat, which is watered 
by a river, that is parted, and becomes four 
heads, which are all known by name, where aHb 
there is gol J. Arteriarum quadriga ad quatuordi- 
JlinSfas t» iyktpoi A*, plagas evehitur* j the two 
carotidal, and the two vertebral arteries are this 
golden quaternion, whofe ftreams make glad 
that city, wherein the breath of God hath its 
principal abode. There is yet another thing, 
wherein this part we are now treating of, Mid 
gold, have a very great refemblance ; and that 
is in the dudility of them both : Gold of all 
metals is the moft dudtile, and may be drawn 
out at the greateft length ; this only makes 

good 
• Dr. ///////, Anatom. Cercbti, Cap. io. 
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food that maxim in philofophy : 2>uantitoti- 
vum ijl dlvijibik in femper divijibilia ; no man 
can draw gold fo thin, but a better artift, can 
yet make it thinner ; it is the nature of this folar 
mineral to be endlefs in purity : how pure fine 
the pia mater terebri is, none can exprefs, and 
none but the diligent obferver of it, (who hath 
often endeavoured its reparation from the parts 
to which it is annexed) can poffibly underftand. 
"This, as fo much leaf-gold, drawn out to a 
very great thinnefs, doth fecurely, tenderly, 
and univerfally wrap up all thofe Tittle hills and 
valleys, thofe convex, or concavous parts, that 
are within the compafs of its own circumfe- 
rence. 

This golden bowl, fo long as man remains 
in his ftrength, is firmly knit unto itfelf in all 
its parts, but in the extremity of extream old 
<age, when he is juft giving up the ghoft, it can 
no longer continue its continuity > but, by rea- 
fon either of its natural drinefs, fhriveling into 
itfelf, or preternatural moifture, imbibing ex- 
crementitious humours till it is over-full, it 
often daps afuhder, and fo recurs into itfelf, as 
the word properly flgnifieth ; from whence the 
brain muft neceflarily fubfide, and all the parts 
ferving in any wife to animality mud be fud- 
<denly and irrecoverably fmitten, and ceafe from 
their feveralufesj and moreover, immediately 
hereupon followeth a change of the whole coun- 
tenance, the nofe appears very (harp, the eyes 
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fink into, the head, the temples are pinched in, 
the ears become cold and contracted, and the 
fibres thereof inverted, the fldn about the fore- 
head hard, intenfe, and dry, and the colour of 
the whole face livid and black, and in all things 
perfectly reprefenting, that ultimum vale> known 
among phyficians by the name of fades hippo- 
cratica, and fo confequently the man doth im- 
mediately die apoplecftical ; according to that of 
Job, Thou changejl his countenance, (and what 
followeth immediately thereupon,) Thou fend- 
eji him away. So that the fymptom hereby in- 
tended, is, Repent ina omnium operatlonum cere- 
bri \ motmy viz. fen/USy £s* aliarum funttiomw 
animalium^ tarn principalium, quam minus prin- 
cipalium abolitio ; cum facie hippocratica. 

It cannot but here upon this occafion be re- 
xnembred, that an apoplexy was mentioned be- 
fore, in the explication of the fecond verfe, 
and that as a difeafe of old age, which might 
furprize a man, and yet not immediately kill 
him, and of which there might poffibly be a 
removal, at leaft for a feafon, that there might 
fome fpace be given him to recover a little 
ftrength, before he go hence and be no more 
fcen i how therefore comes it to pafs, that it is 
here accounted as one of the immediate harbin- 
gers of death ? 

For anfvver hereunto, we muft know, that 
an apoplexy falls under a double consideration j 
either as it is a difeafe, or as it is a fymptom. 

In 
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In the firft confideration, it is morbus con forma- 
tionis rejpeflu meatuum ; when by reafon of fome 
preternatural matter, in, or about the veflels, 
there becomes an obftrudt ion, conftipation, or 
compreflion of them, fo that either the vital 
fpirits cannot be received, or the animal fpirit» 
cannot be exercifed or distributed as they ought 
to be. This matter may fometimes poffibly be 
difcutled, or carried off for a feafon, or change 
its feat, and fo the apoplexy degenerate into the 
palfy ; however it is not an infallible fign of in- 
ftant departure, and under this confideration it 
was handled in the fecond verfe. But in the fe- 
cond confideration it is fymptoma morbi y nempe. 
Jblutee unimh ; when by reafon of the breaking. 
of the golden bowl, and (hrinking up into itfelf*. 
there immediately follows a coalefcence of all: 
the veflels thereof, and a fubfidence of the brain 
itfelf, and confequently, a total abolition of all 
the actions of the animal faculty, from whence 
there is not fo much as the leaft hopes of reco- 
very ; and under this confideration it is handled 
in this place. Or it may be, the diftindtion of 
the learned Nymmanus** may be mere fatisfac- 
tory to fome inanfwer to this objection. 
■ Apoplexia ejt vel vera vel notha, A true apo- 
plexy is when the meatus and open pafiages of the 
brain are (hut up and obftrucled, and fo the 
Communication of the fpirits is intercepted, the 
fobftance of the brain, and of all the parts ap-» 

K 3 pertaining 

f Nymman. dc Apopl. cap. '21 . 
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pertaining thereunto, remaining etherwifc iff 
good plight, as they ought to be, in their da* 
place, with their wonted firmnefs of compofi- 
tion : And this is like unto an houfe r whofe 
entry or common paflages are wholly fiHed up 
withrubbilh, fo that it become* altogether ufe- 
lefs, and this is the difeafe of old age before- 
mentioned. But a baftard apopUxy is afar more 
dreadful thing, when the tone of the braitv and 
of all the parts within the compafe of the pia 
mater, is wholly relaxed and deftroyed, and by 
confequence only thereupon all animal fiw%* 
ons do in a moment ceafe, in the manner of the 
true apoplexy, but yet with far more terrible and 
amazing fymptoms, the pulfe and refpka&oa 
alfo being wholly taken away, and the counte- 
nance changed to that ghaftly afpedt before men- 
tioned ; which is an infallible fign of the duft 
immediately returning to the earth as it was, 
without any the leaft flop in its courfe j ami? 

uirozrXt^tow 1%}>£W f*tv aVuvosTOy*. And this IS 

hke that houfe wherein the Philiftines were 
gathered together to fee Sam/on make fport,, 
which came tumbling down, when the two 
foundation pillars thereof were violently torn 
from their place 5 Ut collapfa ruit domus, fukduftck 
columnh ; and this is the certain fymptom of 
death, treated on in this verfe. And thus much 
ihall fuffice to have fpoken for the explication* 
x>f thofe fymptoms of death, that belong to the 

in- 
• Hipp*. 1. 2. Apia* 4a. 
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inftruments of the animal faculty ; thofe two 
that remain belong to the vital. 

Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain. 

For the right underftanding of this fentenct, 
and that which follows, which doth depend 
hereon, both of them belonging to the vital fa- 
culty, I mult crave leave to premife fomething 
concerning the life of man, wherein it confifts > 
and what thofe parts are, that do principally 
conduce to the production and prefervation of 
it i for otherwife it is impoflihle to understand 
thefe fymptoms. For as the prophecies of 
Daniel and moft others of the latter times, are 
ilqfrd up and feahd till the time of the end, Dan. 
$U. 9, when their known accomplifhments fliall 
deq)onftr?te the truths contained in them : Ju A 
thus hath it happened to the great myfterious 
truths contained in thefe two laft expreffions ; 
forafmuch as the frame, action, and ufe of the 
he?rt, together with the true motion of the 
fclood in man's body, hath lain hid from the 
time of Salomon throughout all generations, un- 
to this laft wherein we now live j the words of 
this allegory that contain the fum of that doc- 
trine, have all this while been an undifcover- 
able myftery, as a boot fealed up, that none 
could read or under/land. And as all thofe who 
have endeavoured to reveal the revelation^, 
that muft remain unrevealed till the appointed 
tixbe of their revelation, have by all their in- 

K 4 duflry 
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duflry only declared their own weaknefs and frt- 
fufticiency for fuch a work j and defcriblng at 
the beft rate they could the myftery of Baby- 
lon^ by their darknefs and confufion, have 
only evinced that they themfelves were a part 
thereof \ even fo all thofe that fiave undertaken 
the explication of what we are now about, be- 
fore the do<Srine of circulation was received 
among men, and gave light to the world, have', 
. with their utmoft endeavours, only declared 
their own inability, and have left thefe two enig- 
matical fymptoms far more intricate than they 
found them ; and of all thofe ancient commen- 
tators and criticks that I have feen upon the place 
(which has not been a few) I never had the leaft 
content in any, but one ; and that is he, who, 
after he had fet down the four fymptoms fn 
this lad verfe, fubjoins as his comment thefe 
words, hac quatuor ego non intelligo. MoA 
ingenuous Caftalio! had all interpreters been 
fo plain and honeft, I p^fuade myfelf we had 
had lefllr volumes, and yet far better under- 
ftanding of the fenfe of fcripture, than now 

we have. 

Now, in order to the end propofefl, we 

mud know in the firft place, that which the 

the fcripture doth far above all other writings 

moft clearly declare, and that is, that the lift 

of a man confifts in his blood. For it is the life 

of all fle/h> the blood of it is for the life thereof \ 

therefore I faid unto the children of ffrael, ye 

fball 
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/hall tat the blood of no manner offiejb, for thi 
Jifi ofallflejb is in the blood thereof^ Lev. xvii. 
13* 14* And this moil noble liquor of life 
hath a primary feat or fountain, where it is 
principally made, and from whence it is dif- 
penfed throughout the whole body ; and this is 
none other than the heart ; for out of it art 
tbo iffues of life, Prov. iv. 23. is a truth not 
only moral atad fpiritual, but natural alfc~ 
This part continually iflueth forth abundance 
of blood, wherein is the life, to all the parts 
that are to be quickened thereby. Hence 
thofe medicines that are of a quickening and 
enlivening virtue, are not unfitly called cor- 
dials, becaufe they help the heart in its work, 
and do that by art, unto which the heart is 
by nature appointed : And furely between 
them there is a very great refemblance, which 
makes the wife man fay, A merry heart doth 
good like a medicine, Prov. xvii. 22. This 
wonderful part of man hath abundance of 
the wifdom of the creator (hewed in its for- 
mation, in fo much that none is able fully to 
comprehend it, for it is exceeding deep, Pfah 

lxiv. 6. 

And that which is faid of the king's heart, 
though in another fenfe, may as truly be faid 
of man's heart in general, ^The heart of man is 
unfearchable, Prov. xxv. 3. Yet thus much 
cannot but be obferved by all thofe that take 
pleafure ia fearching out this great work of 

K 5 Cod, 
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God, that it is the fomntain of life, the 
living, and the laft dying part of man, rod 
that it doth communicate of its life and vi- 
gour to aQ the other parts of the body, tho' 
at the extremeft diftance j which live or die, 
according as the beams and influences of this 
glorious fun of the body are commumicated 
unto, or intercepted from them. It it laid of 
Naialy bis heart died within him, and ham*- 
diately hi becam* as a flow* I Sam. xzr. 37. if 
the heart give not forth its vivifying virtue, 
the flefh doth immediately fail % and there iena 
fear of the latter, if there be a contioitftio* 
of the former, for if found heart is th? Ufe of 
theflejhj Prov. xiv. 13. My fin grvj m$ thy 
heart , faith Solomon* Prov. xxiii. 26, ' intima- 
ting that that was virtually a gift of the 
whole. The fovereignty and principality of 
the heart, above all the other members of the 
body, might be abundantly confirmed front 
fcripture, but what hath been laid may ftif- 
,$ce : Yet there is one place relating mor? 
particularly to the aftion and ufe of the heart, 
that I would efpecially note ; and that is ir> 
our EngHfh books, My heart is inditing a good 
matter, Pfal. xJrv. 1. But here, as in many 
other places the tranflation comes very fhort 
of the original, and fo the whole ftrength of 
tjie metaphor is loft. tOTTl, the word is not 
elfewhere ufcd in the bible, and therefore in 
this place greatly to be weighed ; k Jiath two 

fignifi- 
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Significations, which joined together, make up 
the whole work of the heart. 

The firft isfervtre, ebullire> pr a far are cibos ; 
the other is cum impetu protruding longi truRart 
Jhepulfare; the heart gives heat, and motion, 
and life, unto that which is to be our nourilh- 
ment; and after that it doth with a certain 
force and vehemency caft it forth, and pulfe 
it to all, even the extremeft parts, that are 
thereby to be enlivened. And this in the let- 
ter not having been underftood by interpre- 
ters, makes them come far fhort alfo in the 
inyftery > which is, that the dcxftrine of the 
kingdom of Chrift (for that is the good thing 
that his heart is here inditing) having not as 
yet had its full meafure of flrength and life in 
the world, and that which it formerly had, 
by reafon of the revolution of time, and circu- 
lation of ages, being much weakened and en* 
feebled, is now again m David" % heart, by the 
Ipirit of the living God, impregnated with 
new vigour, and thence-from with great ear- 
r^ftnefs pulfed forth to the generations to come , 
even to the end, to fuftain and fupport them, 
and to quicken them all to their duty, and to 
. a longing expedation of the glorious kingdom 
of their Lord. But to return to the heart 
with the blood : We muft farther know for the 
explication of thefe fymptoms, that there are 
within the body of the heart, two firmly di- 
ftinft cavities a right and a left, ufually call- 
ed 
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cd ventricles: from which there arife, and 
unto which there are annexed, certain peculiar 
veflels conducing to the ends hereafter fpeck 
lied. Out of the right ventricle of the heart, 
proceeds the great vein called vena cava, which 
iends forth branches throughout the whole 
body, and hath at its entrance into the heart* 
certain portals, from their form called val- 
vule tricuftides 5 and alfo that artery, an- 
ciently called vena, arteriofa \ inferted fnta 
the lungs, unto whofe orginal are. annexed 
the portals refembling the Greek ftgma, and 
and therefore called valvula figmoide&. Out 
of the left ventricle proceeds that vein an- 
ciently called arteria venofa, inferted in like 
manner into the lungs ; and alfo the great ar- 
tery, called cu'teria aorta, which difpenfeth its 
branches throughout the whole body ; both 
whofe cavities are defended with the like por- 
tals with the former. It remains onlv that 
we (hew how the blood and life is a<5hiated in. 
thefe parts, and how it paffeth in, and thro' 
them, and in and through the whole habit of 
the body ; which is by way cf rotation, or 
running the round, going out from the foun- 
tain, and returning thither again, The fun 
orifethi and the fun goeth dozvn and hajleth to- 
the place where he arofe ; the wind gceth to* 
ward the faith ! , and tunic th about unto the nftih, 
it whirleth about continually, and the wind re* 
turmth again. according to its citxuifs ; all rift ri- 
vers 
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vers run into tbefea, yet the fea is not full ; un- 
to the place from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again, Ecclef. i. 5, 6, 7. Thus it 
pleafeth the king to exprefs the circulation* 
of the greater world ; thofe of the leffer are 
no lefs remarkable. The blood, wherein is* 
the life of man, pafleth about the body con- 
tinually, and returns according to its circuits ; 
the ftreams thereof run into the* fountain, 
which is never full ; unto the place from whence 
they come, thither they return again | which 
is by th$ tnftruments before mentioned thus 
performed. The vena cava containing much 
blood in its cavity, near the bafts of the heart* 
on the right-fide, doth gently pafs it into the 
right ventricle of the heart, which is dilated in 
its diaJloUy for ita reception ; and immediately 
thereupon contracting itfelf in its- fyjlole (the 
three pointed portals hindering the paffage 
back again into the cava) it rnuft pecefiarily 
thruft the blood through the open paflage of the 
vena arteriofa (where the figmoidal portals 
hindering its return) it muft pafs- through the 
ftrainer of the lungs, and fo be received into 
the branches of the arteria venofa, and there* 
by brought into the left ventricle of the 
heart, where again it is with violence pulfed 
forth into the aorta (the portals here as before 
always hindering its regrefs), by the branches 
of which, artery it is carried to all the parts 
of the body ta enliven them j which -work be- 
8 ing 
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jng done, what remains is received into the 
capillaries of the veins in die feveral parts, 
whence it pafleth of its own accord naturally 
towards its center, from the lcffer into the 
greater branches of the veiqs, and consequent- 
ly at laft into the great trunk of the tayai 
from whence it is recommitted into the right 
ventricle of the heart, to be chafed the £#» 
This is the true do&rine of the excellency 
and motion of the blood, and of the life of the 
heart, and the parts appertaining thereunto* 
all which wen perfe&y taowp to Sil$mm % 
98 will abundantly appear anon, in the expli- 
cation of the fymptoms we are now about* 
Yet it pleated the I/xd that this knowledge 
iboukl, with the poflbfibr of k, fink into duft 
and daikneft ; where it lay buried for the 
{pace of 2500 years at the leaft, till it was re* 
trieved thence-from by the wiftiom and in* 
duftry of that incomparable, and for ever 
to be renowned Dr. William Harvty y the 
greateft honour of our nation, and of all fo- 
cieties of which he was a member; who 
fends, and ever will do, with the higheft 
note of honour in the calenders both of phy- 
sicians and philofophers ; and k were but 
juftice to put him with the fame eminence 
jpto that of the church, fince he hath con- 
tributed more to the understanding of this, 
Old many other places of fcripture, than all 
jfcat ever uotertook that charge. 

Thefc 
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Thefe things being throughly weighed, 
and well under flood, the two fymptoms which 
remain to be fpoken to, do open themfelvcs 
into tbe feme do&rine without any more 
ador By the pitcbtr therefore we muft un- 
derftand tbe true and proper conceptacle of 
the.blood, namely, the veins, which through* 
out the whole body ferve only as a ve0ef r 
to contain that noble liquor, and carry it bade 
again to Ihe fountain. The original word 
*D fignifieth fometimes more.generaHy any con- 
taining ve0el, and to id taken for the widow'* 
barrel in which was the meal, i Kings xv\\. 14, 
but more especially that which is called a 
fitchcr* G$n. xxiv. 16. Jufyts viu 2. and fo 
mone frequently it is ufed. This word both the 
Crjtis and the &4tvis take unto themfelves, 
«*ly varying the termination as is moft proper 
to each language, and that in tbe very feme 
Signification. Now tbs proper containing vef- 
fel for the bipod is the veins j there the blood 
js, as J may lay, at home, in its own place i 
while it is in the heart, it is preparing en* 
livening, and enobling > while it is in tfye 
Jongs, and ail the other parenchimous parts 
of the bowels, it is depurating and cleanfing ; 
while it is in tbe arteries, it is by force 
journeying ; while k is in the porofities of 
the fldhy parts, it is communicating of life, 
and nourishing ; but while it is in the vein?, 

it hatfi no few uppp it at all; nor is it do* 

tag 
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ing any thing of general ufe to the body, only 
confulting its own good, and tending in its 
own natural courfe to its proper center; as 
milk is in the breafts, and marrow in the 
bones, fo is Hood in the veins ; and therefore 
thefe are the pitcher here intended. This 
pitcher alfo hath its ear, which is ufually call- 
ed auricula cordis ; which (notwithftanding its 
name, is, as if it moft properly appertained to 
the heart) yet we muft know doth rather be- 
long to the vein, and* is indeed a part there- 
of, and not only a part, but the principal and 
primary part thereof, from whence all other 
parts and branches do arife, as from their ori- 
ginal, and whereunto all the blood of the 
body, by the compreffive motion of the veins, 
doth naturally tend, as to its ultimate hold, 
and whence-from it will in no wife depart 
but by force ; and therefore this head-fpring 
of the veins, being dilated by the continual 
afflux of blood, is neceflitated to eafe itfelf by. 
contra&ion, and fo conveniently forceth out 
a due proportion of blood into the fountain 
whereunto it is annexed. 

Now the fountain can be no other than the 
right ventricle of the heart; for this is yet 
mere ftri&ly the fountain of life, and forge 
of the vital fpirits, and it • doth fenfibly live 
before, and die after the other parts, even of 
the heart itfelf; moreover here it is, that the 
matter of our nourishment receiveth its firft 

« 

en- 
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enlivening ; for our food being received from 
the ftomach and guts into the common 
paflage of chyle, is thence-fromr carried di- 
rettly into the fubclavial branch of the vena 
tava 9 where being mixed with blood, it yet re- 
mains lifelef* and heartlefs, till being carried 
along that vein it i» at laft brought into the 
right ventricle of the heart ; wherein the heat, 
motion, and ferment, fet the attire prin- 
ciples thereof at perfect freedom, and fo in- 
ftantly endow it with plenty both of life and 
fpirit. Thus richly fraught, doth the blood 
pafs out of its fountain, and by the ways be- 
fore defcribed it is brought to all the parts of 
the body, where parting with much of its la- 
ding for their fuftefttation, and being refrige- 
rated by the coldnefa trf the extremities, and 
the ambient air, it would foon be coagulated, 
and altogether barren, did it not return again: 
to the right ventricle of the heart, as unto it* 
fountain, to recover its former perfection. 
This part, therefore, that doth at the firft give 
life to that which enliveneth the whole man, 
and doth, as often as it returns thither, im- 
pregnate it anew with the fame, muft need* 
be the . fountain here intended. And to 
this the original word gives an extraordinary 
clearnefs ; implying, not only the' fignum^ but 
thtjignatum ; not the hieroglyphick only, but 
the part thereby deciphered : Signifying in the 
firft place, fins, a fountain ; and fecondarily, 

fca- 
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jwtwrigo vinarumi the fpring or original from 
whence the veins arife: and this is fo clear, 
that it made ancient commentators interpret 
the fountain here unto the liver : Now, had 
they been right in their natural Inowledge * 
that is, had they known that the veins do 
not arife from the liver, as from their firft 
Original, but from the right ventricle of the 
heart, (as all knowing men now confefe they 
do) i they had without all doubt, by the guk 
dance of this oioft fignificant words pitched 
upon the true meaning of the place. 

Thefe vefiels beiqg throughly upderftood, 
we mud farther know, that fo long as man re- 
mains in perfaa health ajid ftremgth, they ait 
uaceflantly araf carefully performing all thofe 
offices unto which they are appointed ; but 
this natural courfe doth not continue for ever, 
for this pitcher is but an earthen vefifel, and 
doth not fo often go to the fountain,, but at , 
laft it comes broken home. This breaking | 
$f the pitcher here (which is the fymptom 
<?f old age juft upon the point of death) is the 
failing of the veins, their ceafing from their 
natural a&iog and ufe, when they can jk* 
longer carry back, nor conveniently pafs into 
the heart that liquor, which they properly 
contain. That little blood that remains in 
the cold body of man near his end is fooa 
coagulated ; and, ftagnating in the veins, 
the motion and circulation thereof is hin- 
dered i 
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deced ; and fo it becomes thick, like unto 
the pith of elder * and becaufe it cannot re- 
turn to the fountain, for a redintegration of 
jt* life and ipirk, it dteth in the veins j 
and fo all the extreme parts of the body be- 
come ipiritlefs and cotd ; which is the fymyp- 
torn here intended FrigiHtas ixtnnmum is 
acknowledged by all that have confidered that 
febjeft, ae one of the inoft certain figns of 
approaching death. And 01* great meft«r 
0i progaoftick*, in that compleat and yet 
compendious book of hif aphorisms* dotfr 
once and again, not out of forgetfulneft, but 
out ofearneftnefs, that k may more efpectaUy' 
he taken notice of, give us that fefnoip 

foaafcn* 4"£'f# *af*w«gtsM^ A*Mwpf*» 
The whit I holm at tbi cifl$rn+ 

The fymptom laft fpoken of had reference 
to the inftruments of the vital faculty, which. 
Serve for importation, and reception of the 
blood and fpirits; this that we are now 
fpeaking to hath reference to thpfe, which 
ferve for exportation and reje&ion of the 
fame. 

The Mood (as was before obferved) natu- 
rally, of its own accord, tends in the veins, 
unto the heart ; but it returns not from the 
heart, into the parts of the body, but by 
force : Thus all the rivers in the land natu r 
rally ebb into the fea i but they flow not thence- 

from* 
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from, any farther than the violence and int* 
pulfe of the Tea extends. The blood, being 
once forced from the heart, is prefendy re- 
ceived into the trunk ofthe great artery, calT- 
edthe acrta; and by the branches thereof is 
carried to all the parts of the body. This 
therefore being the chief and principal inftru^ 
ment of rotation, or circulation ofthe blood* 
is moft aptly- intimated unto us by a wheel: 
For what is a wheel, but an inftrument of 
-circulation? And what can a wheel be an 
hieroglyphick of, but of fomething that goes-, 
or makes the round ? And this is fo obvious 
to every one, that aH who have ever cob»- 
mented upon this place, have been ftill ham- 
mering at Come fuch. thing. Some therefore 
have interpreted this place to the life of man* 
which paffeth as in a ring, according to that 

laying, xoivd TraGtj wavr«*j © (&& Tf'o^of. 

Others have interpreted it to the death of 
man, when his compounding parts (hall revert 
into the firft beings. 

* 

Cedit enim retro, de terra quodfuit ante\ 
In terram, &c. 

And fo they make this expreffion explained at 
large in the following verfe ; Ihe duji Jhall re>> 
turn to the earth as it was y and the fpirit Jhall 
return to God that gave it. Others interpret it 
to the reciprocal communications between the 
heart and the heads the heart continually 

feud- 
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fending to the head, blood and vital fpirits ; 
and the head again returning them to the 
heart, fublimed inftruments of animality . 

Laflly, There are that ingenioufly interpret 
it to reipiration, which is performed by a cir- 
cular motion > infpiration, and exfpiration con- 
tinually fucceeding one another in their courfea. 
All thefe archers have (hot exceeding well, and 
have hit the but, (while many others have (hot 
at rovers) ; yet thefe, not being able to difcern 
the white > have not touched that principal 
mark. I mean, the grand circulation in man's 
body, not being known to thefe ancient com- 
mentators, they have done the beft that could 
be in the fecond place. What this grand cir- 
culation is, and how performed, hath been 
already defcribed > and thofe veflels that are 
inward bound, which bring home the noble 
traveller, the encompafler of the little world, 
were defcribed in the explanation of the fore- 
going fymbol ; but thofc which are outward 
bound, which carry him forth with all his 
wealth and fubftance to accomplish his in- 
tended end, are here intimated unto us by 
the wheel. That the great artery, with all 
its branches throughout the whole body, is 
here principally pointed at, hath been already 
faid -, and may be farther confirmed, firft, in 
that it anfwers fo diredlly to the vein fignified 
in the laft fymptom, by the pitcher. Second- 
ly, In that it is to us the moft apparent piilfor * 

we 
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we can. feel the blood to be forced along its 
cavity, in the wrifts, the temples, and divert 
other parts of the body. Laftly, In that it 
is Co appofitely placed at the cock of the ci- 
ttern, as you (hall hear hereafter. Yet we 
muft not fo limit this wheel to the arteries, as 
to exclude the very fubftance and parenchy- 
mous part of the heart itfelf : For upon 
whatfoever inftruments the pulfiflck faculty is 
cxercifing itfelf, they are all here intended, by 
the whetl ; for they are they, and they only, 
chat carry off the blood from the fountain, 
and force it from the centre of the body, to 
die circumference. Water may eafily be con* 
veyed in trunks or pipes, by its own natural 
tendency only, unto all thofe place* that are 
beneath or level with the fprfng from whence 
it firft comes ; but if you would have it of a 
father ufe, to ferve thofe places that ate 
higher than the fpring, you muft then fetch 
it up with violence, by a wheel, or feme fuch 
taftrument of force ; as is to be feen in our 
water-houfes, and all fuch ingenious inven- 
tion* of publick good. Thus aH die blood in 
man V body is, in certain pipes and trunks, by 
its own natural tendency only, brought home 
to the heart ; but it will in no wife go farther, 
go be of a more general ufe to the whole 
body, till it have fome inftrument of force to 
compel it thence-from : The pulfifick faculty is 
the mover, and the inftruments of puliation 
8 the 
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{he wheel thtt performs this work, that is of 

fo publick a concern to the whole, 
Tbi cijfem from whence this whed forceth 

that liquor which afterwards it conveyeth 

throughout all the parts, is the left ventricle 

of the heart; for hereunto it re, that the 

great artery is annexed, and from hence it 

doth arife. A ciftern is a vcftel made on pur- 

pofe to receive a due proportion of water, 

and to contain it till the time of ufe, and then 

conveniently to pafs it into thofe other vefr 

fete, that are appointed to receive it thence* 

from. And thus the left ventricle of the 

heart doth, in its dia/lole, receive that Woo4 

that is brought unto it by the arffrta venofk of 

the lung* j and having retained it a little* it 

doth, in it*fiftok> conveniently pafsa duejwo*- 

{portion thereof into the aorta, to be difpenfed 

as was fpoken before ; and this is the true 

and only ufe of the left ventricle. Fbr the 

Mood being enobted and enlivened in the 

right ventricle, and refr ig erated, afcdcfeafflfed 

from its fuliginous vapours M the ItrtifeSj it ft 

now in all things aflccbmpHflied for its ultimate 

ufe, and remains only to be fent into thofe fcv 

vend parts it is to quicken; whtdi it cannot 

conveniently be* unteftit be firft received into 

this tiftem, and afterwards, by the pulfiftckft- 

cuhy and inftnuftents, be difpofed of to 

that appointed end : And we cannot but hem 

remind, theft' portals that are placed, both at 

the 
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die entrance into, and paflage from, the vefltl 
we are now fpeaking of; namely, the valvula 
tricufpides & figmoide*, which as the cocks to 
let in, and. let out, do by their opening Or 
{hutting give convenient paflage, or abfolute 
ftoppage, to that liquor which continually runs 
Chat way. 

. It cannot but by this time be acknowledged 
by all thofe that have gone along with us, and 
taken tpecial notice of the aptnefs of thefe two 
expreflions, viz. The piuher at the fountain, 
and the wheel at the ciflern^ to fymbolize un- 
to us the circulation of the blood, and the 
ufe and adion of the heat, and the parts be- 
longing thereunto ; that the do&rine which is 
now juftly called Harvaan, was at firft Solomi- 
nian. For as it pleafed God in thefe latter 
days to give in this certain and mod ufeful 
knowledge, to the induftrious and indefatiga- 
ble endeavours of the learned Dr. Harvey \ 
fo did he of old, give in the fame, unto 
king Solomon in the lump, together with all 
other natural knowledge, as a fuperabundant 
anfwer to his fervent and effedual prayer: 
which great truth being confirmed by the 
powerful reafons and ocular demonftrations 
,of the one, and by this divine teftimony of 
the other, let it not be for ' the future 
«in the leaft meafure doubted or queftioned ; 
but let it be greatly prized, and fo much the 
rather! becaufe (while many others of great 

im- 
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importance, wherein thefe two worthies doubt- 
left agreed, have perilhed by the way) this 
only from them both, hath efcaped fafc to our 
hands. 

It remains now, that I only name unto you 
that fymptom of old age, at the time of 
death, that is here fignified unto us, by the 
wheel broken at the cittern j which cannot 
but be underftood, to be the ceafing of the 
pulfe : the inftruments of puliation decay, and 
can no longer perform that work, which muft 
neceflarily be continued for the prefcrvation 
of life : // came to pafs when the Lord had a 
a purpofe immediately to dejlroy the ho ft of the 
Egyptians 1 that be looked upon them, and troubled 
ihem, and took off their chariot wheels, that they 
drave heavily, Exod. xiv. 24, 25. Whenfo- 
cver it is the good pleafure of God to give 
that word of command, that the tabernacles 
of our bodies, fhould be as they were ; his 
purpofe is eafily difcerned before-hand by his 
looking upon us, and troubling us, and giv- 
ing disturbance unto, and taking off, thofe 
chariot wheels, upon which our life is turned; 
but yet this is far more apparent in the time 
of age, for then the chariot wheels are more 
fcnfibly hindered and removed, and fo taken 
off by degrees. The old man's pulfe doth 
yearly and daily decline, both in refpedt of the 
mover, the ftroke and the interval ; fo that it 
muft needs beat more languidly, flower, and 

L fel- 
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feldomer than it did before. The faculty 
grows weaker, the ufe is not fo urgent, nor the 
inftruments fo vigorous, in age ; wherefore all 
the caufes of a quick and a lively pulfe failing, 
the lad eflfedt thereof rauft undoubtedly follow : 
nor will it ever ceafe declining, till it ceafeth 
beating, and then the man immediately ceafeth 
living ; puljus rants, tardus, languidus, fcf non- 
nunquam intermittens, is the true pulfe of the 
old man, all the while he is in that condition* 
and is like unto the tolling of a paffing-bell, 
which may put him and all his friends in mind, 
that he is fhortly going the way of all flefh ; 
but puljus omnino abohtus Jive ajpbyxia, (which 
is the fymptom here mentioned) is the coft% 
dition of the dying man, and is like the (tint- 
ing of the pafling-bell, or rather the ringing 
out of the knell, which gives notice unto all 
that he is gone, and may ferve as a loud and 
diftindt invitation to the funeral. 

And thus I have as plainly, and as briefly 
as I could, run over all thefe myftical fymp- 
toms ; both thofe that attend a man all the 
time of his declining age, and thofe that more 
immediately forerun, and foretel his laft change. 
And now I judge it time for me todefift : when 
all the fenfe and motion, both in the rivulets 
and fountain is quite taken away, when there 
is death in the face, when there i$ a coldnefs in 
the extremities, and an utter abolition of the 
'* pulfe, 
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pulfe, there is no more room for the phyfi- 
cian, or fpace given him to intermeddle any 
longer. Thus far I hope I have kept within 
my bounds, and given no offence to thofe 
jealous overfeers, to whom only the interpre- 
tation of fcripture is deemed to belong ; this 
fubjedt hath been purely phyfical, wherefore 
in the profecution of it, I have not exceeded 
my own laft, nor made a breach upon that 
po v itick rule, 

£$uod medic drum $/?> 
Pirtraftent medici > traftent fabtillafabrU 

It remains only that we review, and Aim up, 
what hath been here fpoken, and fo gather 
dofe together that plentiful crop of miferies 
which this earth we bear about us naturally 
produceth. 

Febre caret fola> circumftlit agmine fafto, 
Morborum omne genus* 

Fevers fet afide, there is fcarce any infirmi- 
ty incident to the body or mind of man, that 
is not predominant in age ; the old. man is be- 
fet frith a troop of difeafes, when lie is not 
able to refift a (ingle one, and therefore muft 
be fubjedt to them all* as hath been faid, and 
is refumed in the following ancepbalxofis. 

La 
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I have here fet down this recapitulation, 
that what is in thefe fix verfes delivered, 
may be compared with any, or all thofe 
fyftems of the difeafes of age, which have 
been given us by Hippocrates^ Galen y or any 
of their followers ; by David de Pomis the Jew, 
Franc. Fogerolaus, or Franc. Ramhinu$> or 
any other heathen or chriftian, that have an- 
tiently or modemly treated of this fubje<5t ; 
and let preference be given to the moft worthy. 
I would fain have the crown to be put upon the 
head of the king, his wifdom only, among all 
the reft, being pure and from above : which that 
it may be, I would in no wife have the com- 
ment delivered by us, but the text delivered 
by Solomon, to enter the lift of compare. The 
pen-man of the allegory, without all doubt, 
throughly underftood the fubjedt, and fully 
declared it, in thefe aenigmatical phrafes : the 
interpreter, like his fore-fathers, may come 
very far fhort of understanding the whole truth, 
and poffibly may in fome places mifs it j In 
many things we offend all. I know not that 
man, though placed in never fo eminent a 
chair, who can, in the interpretation of fcrip- 
tures of much higher concernment than this, 
give an infallible judgment, or pafs things 
from under his hand fo found and perfWfc, 
which a more knowing, and a better enlight- 
ned generation, may not find juft caufe to 
corrc&. If what I have laid, may ferve only 

to 
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to tell men, that there is a treafure hid in this 
field, and withal to (hew of what nature, and 
what value it is, and which way the veins of it 
do fecretly pafs under ground, I (hall have my 
full end thereby. For howfoever I may, in 
my own fearch, in digging and delving after 
it, mix earth, and dirt, and rubbifh, with 
filver, and gold, and precious (tones ; yet it 
will, without all doubt, give occafion to all 
thofe, who love and long after the acquifi- 
tion of fuch treafures as thefe, to come to the 
place where they are to be had. The word 
of God doth upon many fubje<5ts of natural 
things, though but briefly and incidentally 
mentioned, give a clearer and more fure light, 
.than all the voluminous writings of the 
whole fhoal of heatheniflx philofophers. He 
that planted the ear /ball be not bear, and be that 
made the eye, Jhall be not fee f Pfyl. xciv. 9. 
He knows our frame, Pfal. ciii. 14. and the 
frame of all things that he hath made ; and 
therefore whatfoever he faith concerning 
any of them ought mod diligently to be 
hearkened unto, as to the bed and trueft 
word that was ever fpoken about them. This 
great truth, I know many learned men are 
not aware of, and none but thofe that do 
fipiwav, fearch the fcriptures, and dig in them, 
as for hid treafure, can ever underftand. The 
labour that I have taken upon thefe fix verfes, 

h 4 I 
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I am fo far confident of, as that it hath made this 

•truth appear upon the fubje& we are now 
treating of, as I have already done upon 
fome others, efpecially that, de formation 

foetus in utero matemo. And following the 

commendable intentions of Levinus Lemnius> 
VaUeftuSt Rueusy and other learned men -, and 

the pious exhortation of the honourable Mr. 
Boyle* thereupon, if God give me life and op- 
portunity, I may yet further cultivate the fame 
theme. My defign is plainly to perfuade men to 
be in love with the fcripture -, that as fome look- 
ing after eternal life have therein by the way 
found out many natural things ; fo others, look- 
ing after natural things only, may yet far more 
happily find eternal life : like Zacheus gazing af- 
• ter the novelties of the world, and yet being in 
the way where Chriji parted by, they may hear 
that joyful voice of falvation being brought to 
their Houfe ; nefcio quo modofacrorumlibrorum lee- 
tio % etinm hijiorica aut pbyfica, animum pietate 
imbuit latentur f. This eternal concern is the 
principal drift of thefe holy writings of God, 
yet they are every where befprinkled with 
abundance of other truths of lefs concern- 
ment, which will give great delight and fatis- 
fadlion to the diligent enquirer : For they are 
as the garden of God, Wherein groweth every 
tree that is pleafant to the fight , and good for 

food y 
* Natural Philofophy, p 31. 
«f Vallefius fac. Pbjio/o, in procemio. 
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fbod 9 thetrtt of life alfoin themidft of the gar r 
dtn % Gen. ii. 2. I muft confcft with others, that 
there are many natural things herein contain* 
cd, that are inconfiftent and contrary to what 
we have learned in the fchools \ but that mafr 

• 

ters not \ let us be Aire to make God wife, 
and him true j though every man a fbo|, and 
a liar. There are alfo fome things which will 
ftartle and amaze the bed human reafon \ nay f 
that which is much farther, Tome things that 
our fenfes will hardly give confent unto * yet 
in all thefe difficult cafes, I have had a ready 
folution (which although it will not untie all 
thofe intricate knots I meet with, yet it wilf 
loofe them, which is full as fatiafa&ory) and 
that is, that grace and gift of God which is 

(2?wrofAs»6n 9 Heb. xL 1. 

I have I hope by this time done * double 
good work ; on the one hand I have vindicated 
our profeffion, from all thofe abominable and 
and filthy fcandals, • that impudent and male-* 
volent perfons have been apt to cad upon it ; 
aa though the ftudies we addided ourfelyes un- 
to, did (like the fin of Adam) naturally make 
us run from God, and hide qurfeives front 
him,, and patch up fome perifhing remnants 
to cover our nakednefs, after our own con- 
trivances : whereas in truth there is nothing in 
all the world, that man can be bufied about, 
that will fooner bring him to God, than tha 

L 5 earneft 
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earned beholding him in the book of the crea- 
tures i there is not the moft contemptible be- 
ing, which by virtue of the Almighty fiat, at 
firft flatted out of nothing, that will not (if 
It be throughly fearched and followed) at 
length bring us home to its eternal Father ; Js 
cf hint j and from bim> and through him \ (o 
to him alfo are all things, to whom be glory fir 
ruer, Rom. xi. 36. But how much more 
ihall we be inftrufted in this divine leflbn, by 
intimately contemplating that heavenly work 
of works, the fum and height of the vifiUe 
creation, that honourable piece, tantum non 
angelical, in which the creator himfelf, refted 
in time, delighted from eternity, being the 
true pattern of his own Divine Image ; Mm. 
And God in his providence having fo order- 
ed, that the holy writings fhould begin with 
the hiftory of the creation of all things, and 
laftly and chiefly of man ; doth plainly teach 
us this leflbn, that none are fo idoneous hear- 
ers, or fo meet receivers of the words of his 
mouth, as thofe that have firft well under- 
stood and abundantly admired the works of 
his hand. All which fell under our confider- 
ation, as the proper fubje<St of our knowledge ; 
but chiefly the chiefeft, which cannot but in 
the end bring us to him, who made and knows 
all things, as the faying of the woman did the 
Samaritans, Joh?ixv. 39, 42. and being hereby 
brought unto him, we afterwards hear him 
2 our- 
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ourfelves, and believe now, for his own word 
lake ; That be is God 9 and the Father of our Lord 
Jefus CbriJI, the Saviour of the world. 

We are fo far from flighting or contemn- 
ing the fcripture, that we are the great ad- 
mirers of it, and do endeavour to advance 
it above all . other writings whatfoever, and 
that even in natural things, though never fo 
accidentally or curforfly handled ; and we had 
rather that all pur other books, though very 
curious, and greatly valuable, fhould be burnt j 
than that one line, nay one letter, one jot, 
or tittle of it fhould in any wife pafs away. 

And on the other hand, I hope I have per- 
fuaded and prevailed with all my own bre- 
thren, to be more wife for themfelves, and more 
wary in refpeft of others, than fome fevere 
and jealous-headed cenfurers have judged them 
to be : that we may none of us give the leaft 
occafion for any one to fpeak evil of the 
things they underftand not ; but by taking 
heed to a fure rule, we njay bring perpetual 
"honour to our own faculty, and fhame to the 
loofe profeflbrs of a better. A light and fu- 
perficial knowledge of natural things, may in- 
deed confift with atheifm, but a deep and a 
profound fearch into them, doth bring men 
back again to God, and rieceffarfly bind 
them over to religion. Solomon's wifdom 
flayed not in the creatures, though he per- 
/feflly knew^fo great a vamty j but did from 

them 
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th^;n only (as it were) take 113 rife, acd 
mount higher than the cedars, even into hea- 
ven itfelf, and there only could find its reit, 
from whence it had its firit beginning ; like the 
Ipirit of man, returning to God that gave ih 
Let no man think he hath fufficient know- 
ledge in natural things, who hath not by them 
been directed to divine ; or that he hath view- 
ed the creatures enough, who hath not been 
led through them to the Creator. Nor (hall 
ever any one have my confent to pals for a 
philofopher, who keeps himfelf fo ignorant of 
the fcripture, as with devotion to admire that 
academical infeription, ajwrwGJ, Adsxvii, 

23. Knowledge natural and fpiritual are not 
fo contrary one to another, but that they 
may very well agree together, and cohabit in 
the lame manfion : nay, they are greatly 
conducive to the growth and promotion of 
each other. None can be a better evange- 
lift than the beloved phy fician ; and none fo com- 
plete a phyfician, as he who is frequently con- 
verlant in the word of God j and able to evange- 
lize : For that is the fountain that fends forth 
plentifully of both thefe waters, and is alone able 
to make a man perfe&, throughly furnijhed to 
every good work. 

Now in the laft place, I mult acknowledge, 
upon the review of what is here written, that 
there are many things herein (I myfelf being 
judge) which might have been delivered after 

ano* 
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adbther manner, much more confonartt to 
thofe plaufible and probable do&tines which 
are the produ&s of the induftry and ingenuity 
of this inquifitive age. It is far more eafy to 
be fceptical, and to overthrow the pofitive 
aflertions of others, than to produce anew, 
thofe which will prove, more firm and lafting, 
or to inftaurate better in their room. But I 
queftion not but' the good intention hereof ' 
will, among all honeft and candid perfons, in 
fome meafure compenfate for all thofe mtf- 
carriages ; efpecially fince by this leading at- 
tempt, in a way fo obfcure and difficult, and 
withal fo ifntrodden, men of the greateft parts 
and abilities will be induced for the future to 
ftep into, and to become painful labourers 
in the vineyard of God. 

Which will be a mod acceptable work to 
the whole chriftian world, and moft honour- 
able to themfelves j for as Hiram was eminent 
in Tyre, for his wifdom, underftanding, and 
cunning in all manner of workmanfhip, i Kings. 
vii. 1 4. yet that which crowned all his excel- 
lencies, and renowned him to this very day, 
was, that he came to the adorning of the 
temple of God at Jerufalm. Thofe learned 
men who exercife themfelves in natural philo* 
fophy alone, produce only news-books for the 
prefent generation, and fo a little time doth 
confume all together: Whereas the labour 
that is taken in the word of God, is of a far 
more durable nature, and is like to run pa* 
raUel with everlafttag truth. ^»& 
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But yet mote particularly, I cannot but call 
for help upon this individual fubjeft : It is my 
earned defiie that phyficians would ftudy the 
gerocomical part of phyfick more than they 
do: And indeed no part wants our help 
fo much as this j for among all the ver- 
bofious Grecians there is not one compleat 
tra& upon this fubjeA only: And there 
are but very few to be found among all 
other writers, and thofe fo miserable and 
barren, that the readers are left exceeding- 
ly in the dark, and can fcarcely be refolved 
in the firft queftion belonging thereunto, 
namely to what part of phyfick it moll pro- 
perly appertains. That oneaphorifm of Hipo- 
crates * which a man might eafily prove (would 
it not give occafion to fome foul-mouthed 
libellers farther to detract from the reve- 
rence due to antiquity) is not totum teres atque 
rotundum % perfect and compleat in all things ; 
hath fcarce been out-done for thefe 2000 
fucceeding years. 

Now, as this part of phyfick needs it moft, 
fo I am as bold to fay, it is as capable of im- 
provement as any other pat whatfoever ; and 
the improvement that may be made thereof 
would be as ufeful to mankind as any one dis- 
covery of nature, that hath at any time hi- 
therto been made. Let none give over their 
patients when they come to be burdened 
with the infirmities of age, as though they 

were 
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were altogether uncapablc of having any good * 
done unto them ; for, a» this will argue great 
weaknefs and ignorance in the phyfician, fo it 
is exceeding cruelty to the patient j for, as 
the Jlothful in his work is brother to a great 
wafter-, fo thofe that are negligent toward 
their ancient friends, are very near of kin to 
thofe inhuman barbarians and Americans* who 
with great pomp and alacrity, both kill and 
devour them ; thinking thereby they perform 
a moft charitable office, in delivering them 
from thofe incurable maladies, which will for 
ever render them miferable : But fure an in- 
duftrious artift may find out ways to be chari- 
table at a more merciful rate. The methods 
which are already known to fome more quick- 
fighted herein than their fellows, do abundantly 
teach us, that altho' a perfedt cure is not to be 
propofed or hoped for ; yet a confervative cure 
in refpelt of age, and a complete cure in refpe& 
of fome of the difeafes before mentioned, and a 
palliative in refpeft of moft of them,mayeafilybe 
effe&ed. A convenient diet, and meet applicati- 
on of proper medicines (fuppofed always, the 
bleffing of God thereupon) cannot but preferve 
old men, and hinder and keep off thoie miferies 
which otherwife would fooner creep upon tfrem, 
and give much eafe, and very confiderable re- 
bukes, to the violent aflaults of all thofe' that 
have already taken pofieflion : but thofe things 

which are already known by the moft know- 
ing 
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ing men in the world, are little or nothing, 
fai companion of thofe that remain yet to 
be known upon this fubjeA. The high and 
flipreme matters thereof being yet unattcmp- 
ted by any, cannot but ftir up more fedulous 
and atf ive phyficians to be aiming at lead at 
the attaining them ; wherein if they (hall not 
poflibly accompli (h to their full fatisfa&ion 
their intended purpofe, yet furely they will 
much out-do all thofe who content themielves 
with projeds of a lower fpherc. 



•■i 
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Stmts higher much than he that means a tree *. 

The xeafons why perfons in this age fall fo 
foon into this decrepit ftate f and why the 
miferies thereof are fo multiplied and magnified 
upon them, is, becaufe either they call not 
in foon enough for help, or becaufe thofe that 
are called in either understand not, or mind 
not, what they ought to do. An honeft and 
an able phyfician may furely approve himfelf 
to his ancient patient (as Ruth's Con was to his 
grandmother) a reftorer of K/e 9 md nourijber 
cf old age, Ruth iv. 15. Much, without all quef- 
tion, may be done by human knowledge, for 
the retarding and keeping off old age for a 
competent feafon ; and for the quitting and 
clearing of it, from that multitude of griev- 
ances that do fo eafity befet k : Though the 

COIOr 
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completion of this work be referred in God'* 
own hand, until he (hall bring that happy ftate 
upon his people, which was typified by Mofes, 
who, when be was one hundred and twenty years 
old, had not his eye dim, nor his natural force abated^ 
Deut. xxxiv. 7, And was plainly prophefied 
by Ifaiahj faying, There Jhall be no more thence 
an infant of days, nor an old man that hath not fil- 
led his days, for the child Jhall die an hundred years 
old, Ifa.- lxv. 20. 

And yet farther, it feems not to me in the 
lead incongruous to chriftian religion to affirm, 
that life itfelf may be prolonged. There are 
certain ways and methods that have a natural 
tendency in them either to life or death : As 
right eoufnefs tendetb unto life, fi he that purfuetb . 
evil, pnrfuetb it to bis own death, Prov. xi, 19* 
Abbreviation and prolongation of life (land up- 
on the fame foundation, and the felf- feme ar- 
guments either confirm them, or overthrow 
them both together. Now moil certain it is, 
that evil men Jhall not live out their days, Pfal. Iv. 
23 , and as certain it feems to me, that good 
men (hall out- live their days j elfe what means 
that promife of additional life, My fin, forget 
not my law, but let thine heart keep my command* 
ments, for length of days, and long life, and peace 
Jhall they add unto thee, Prov. iii. 2. Yet the 
words of Job are everlaftingly true, Tie days of 
man are determined, the number of his months are 
with God, he hath appointed bis bounds that he can- 
not 
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net pafsy Job xiv. 5 ; his preference and prede- 
termination do not at all hinder the influences 
of natural caufes, but he knows and difpofeth 
of them alfo, equally with their effedts. And 
thus thole things, that are with us reputed the 
mod contingent, are alfo fore-feen and fore-or- 
dered, as well as others. The drawing of a 
bow of a certain man at a venture, was as well- 
known and determined, as the death of that 
king that fell thereby, 1 Kings xxii. 34. The 
whole ftory of Htzekwffs life and death was a- 
like predestinated, Ifa. xxxviii ; yet he was lick 
unto death, and had then certainly died, had 
not God lengthned out his life yet fifteen years, 
and had he not followed his appointment in 
making ufe of the plafter of figs. Paul's molt 
comfortable words in his dangerous voyage to 
Rome , There Jball be no lofi of any man' s life a- 
mong you, Adts xxvii. 22. was a true report of 
the fure unchangeable and eternal counfel of 
God : Yet bad not thejbipmen abode in thejbip, 
they could not have been faved, Adts xxvii. 31. 
The death and continuation of life of every 
man, and of every individual living creature is 
certainly determined ; yet they (hall both of 
them as neceffarily follow their constituted 
means, as day and night, do the prefence or 
abfence of the fun. 

But yet, once more, it is more than proba- 
ble, that fuch noble medicines may be found 
out and prefcribed, that may innovate the 

Strength 
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ftrength of all the parts of old men, and bring 
their temperament back again to equality ; that . 
may fo fortify nature, and confume or. expel 
whatfoever is contrary thereunto ; as life and 
vigour may be reftored to fuch a meafure, 
which may fafely be called, the renewing of 
youth. It is faid of captain Naaman the leper, 
after he had made ufe of the ordinance of God 
for his recovery, that his flejh came again lik* 
the flejhof a little child, and he was clean, 2 Kings 
v. 17. And thus through the bleffing of Goi 
upon our weak endeavours, we daily fee brought 
again from the grave's mouth, and reftored to 
perfect health and ftrength, many that were 
confetti morbo, (pent and conftimtd with a dif- 
eafej and why fome that are confetti fenio, waft- 
ed with age, mby not in like manner be renew* 
ed, feems not at aH impoflible. Nay, this Elihu, 
one of Job\ friends, doth abundantly prove, 
from the power and providence of God, when 
he faith \ Hisflejh /hall be frejher than a child 9 s 9 
he Jhall return to the days of his youth. Job. xxxiii. 
25. And thofe critical returns of nature, (which 
are vulgarly called lightnings before death) that 
do ufually continue but for two or three hours, 
or days at the moft, are notwithftanding fome- 
times, by the ftrength of nature only, lengthned 
out to fo many weeks or months ; and these 
can no reafon be given, why a flrilful and fuc- 
cefsful artift may not be made instrumental 
for the farther prolonging them, with greatet 

cpmfort, 
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v .whole creation now grown old expe&eth and 
waiteth for a certain rejuvenefcency, with 
which ere long it (hall furely be bleffed, Rom* 
viii. 19, 20 : In the mean time, this is pre- 
fented unto us in a figure, in thofe feveral 
transformations and renovations of the ant,;' 
and (ilk- worm, and many fuch infeftiles, which v 
are foon brought to extream old age by their 

. inccflant labour ; in recompence whereof, by a 
wonderful metamorphojis, they are renewed into 
brifk and lively flies. And there are abundance 
of more perfedi creatures alfo, which depofit- 
ing their old fkins, or (hells, or fome fuch 
emblem of their age, are at certain feafonf 
brought back again to a youthful date, and 
fuch are (hakes, lizards, crabs, crevifes, eagles, 
king-fiihers, and fuch like; and why fome 
fuch thing as this, or at lead fomething analo- 
gous hereunto, may not be wrought upon 
man, the mod perfecft creature of all the 
earth, I am fure no one can give an account. 
David in his doxology intimates, that there 
may, faying, concerning God in his provi- 
dences, Hefatisfieth thy mouth with good things^ 
fo that thy youth is renewed like the eagles, Pfal. 
ciii. 5. Yet were not thefe things thus vifibly 
demonftrated to us, God might in his toXv- 
WxiX©* ooQiXtEpb. iii. 1 . alter the courfe where- 
in hitherto he hath manifefted himfelf, and 
in fome things he hath given us affurance that 

he 
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e will J the way that hitherto he hath been 
leafed to take to bring our bodies to glory and 
nunortality, hath been through mifery, duft, 
nd daricncfs, but in the laft day he will take 
l nearer courfe to do the fame thing > BeholJ 9 
TJbew you a myjlery, we Jhall not all Jkep, but 
toll all be changed) in a moment , in the twink- 
ling of an eye at the lajl trump, for the trumpet 
(ball found, and the dead Jhall be raifed incorrup- 
tible* a//dwejball be changed, x Cor. xv. 51, 52. 
Thefe magnalia natura, (viz. the prevent- 
ing, alleviating, and curing (as far as is attain- 
able) the difeafes before mentioned, the re- 
tarding of age, the prolonging of life, the re- 
newing of youth) that have fcarce entred the 
thoughts of vulgar pretenders to phyfick ; have 
been as unto the pr attic part under our confi- 
deration, with like care and induftry, as what 
you here fee in the theory * and that from 
principles gathered up, not only from reafon, 
reading, and experience j but from fome emi- 
nent inftru&ive cxpreflions of holy writ, which 
are not obvious to every curfory and fuperficial 
reader : all which may alfo be communicated 
tc you in a convenient feafon. 
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